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(With a Portrait.) 


Tue history of modern literature does 
not exhibit many instances where so 
much elegant taste was combined 
with active industry and sound judg- 
ment, as in the subject of the present 
sketch, to whom might be applied, 
with perfect justice, the encomium 
bestowed upon Goldsmith,—that what- 
ever his versatile genius undertook, 
became refined by the manner with 
which it was treated. 
The father of Dr. John Aikin, was a 
dissenting minister, and Bad been 
educated at Edinburgh, from whence, 
about the year 1736, he was invited 
by Dr. Doddridge, to act as his clas- 
sical assistant in the academy at 
Northampton. After the death of Dr, 
Doddridge, he removed to Warring- 
ton, where he first conducted the clas- 
sical department, and next that of 
theology, on which occasion -he ob- 
tained a doctor’s degree from. Scot- 
land. He married a daughter of the 
Rev. John Jennings, of Kibworth, in 
Leicestershire, by whom he had two 
children, the late Dr. Aikin, and the 
present Mrs. Barbauld. This vene- 
rable divine died at a very advanced 
age in 1780; and Dr. Kippis, who 
had studied under him at Northamp- 
ton, says, in his Life of Dr. Dod- 
dridge, that “perhaps as 1 lectu- 
rer he was never exceeded. This is 
the testimony that has been uniformly 
given of him by all who had the ad- 
vantage of being his pupils.” The 
late Dr. Barnes, of Manchester, who 
had been his pupil, has drawn his 
character somewhat more at length. 
“Though not known to the world 
at large as an author,” says he, 
‘his modesty having unhappily pre- 
vented him from appearing in print, 
he was uncommonly revered by all 
that knew him, for the wonderful ex- 
tent of his knowledge, for the mild 
dignity of his character, and for the 
No. 50.—Vo . V. 


various excellencies which adorned 
the scholar, the tutor, and the man.” 
Bat the best evidence of the abili- 
ties and worth of the father, will be 
found in the character and works of 
his children, whose minds were en- 
riched byhis instructions, and their vir- 
tues matured by his example, Under 
him, John Aikin, who was born in 
Northampton in 1746, made a rapid 
progress in the languages, and every 
ranch of solid and polite literature ; 
while, from Dr. Priestley, who was his 
father’s colleague in the academy at 
Warrington, he obtained a stock of 
valuable knowledge in the natural and 
experimental sciences.. At the age of 
seventeen, he was, by his own choice, 
placed with an emipént country practi- 
tioner in medicine and surgery, after 
which he attcnded the, lectures of 
Dr. William Hunter, and other. cele- 
brated :professors. in London, as well 
as at Edinburgh. His. first settlement 
as a surgeon was:at Leicester; but 
about the ‘year,1783, on the recom- 
mendation of his steady friend, Dr. 
Richard Pulteney, be went and gra- 
dyated as doctor of physie at Edin- 
burgh. Ip this capacity he practised 
for some time at Great Yarmouth, 
from whence he removed to the metro- 
polis, and settled first in Old Broad- 
street, and next at Stoke Newington, 
where he spent the residue of his 
life. As a physician, however, Dr. 
Aikin never attained any high distinc- 
tion; nor did he adopt any of the arts 
commonly made use of to procure it; 
being contented with a small circle 
of practice among friends, who knew 
how to appreciate his merits, but he 
relied principally upon his literary 
exertions for the support of his 
family. No man, indeed, was better 
qualified to have taken the lead in 
his profession, had he thought pro- 
per to push himself forward into pub- 
lic notice, for he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the diseases to which 
the human system is liable, and he 
had carefully studied the art of heal- 
a, by an investigation of the’proper- 
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to medical purposes. He was, as a 
matter of course, a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians ; and he was 


also a member, as long as the associ- | 
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ation existed, of the London Medical | 
Society; but with the inherent mo- | 
desty which kept him back in his pro- , 


‘fession, he declined offering himself 
as a candidate for admission into any 
of our great literary and scientific 
institutions, except that of Manches- 
ter, to whose memoirs he was a valu- 
able contributor. 
an author, that we are principally to 


| 


It is, however, 


view Dr. Aikin, and here he stands | 


pre-eminent among his contempora- 
vies, even in an age distinguished for 
the triumphs of literature. His career 
commenced in the year 1771, when he 
published two professional tracts, one 
entitled ‘Observations on the Exter- 


| 


nal Use of Preparation of Lead,” and 
the other, Thoughts on Hospitals.” | 


The following year came cut his 
** Essay on Song Writing,” prefixed 
to a collection of English songs. This 
is one of the most pleasing of his works, 
and displays a fine poctic fancy, 
as well as true critical taste. About 
the same time, in conjunction with his 
sister Letitia, now Mrs. Barbauld, he 
published a volume of Miscellaneous 
Pieces in Prose.” In 1774, Mr. Aikin 
gave a proof of his classical acquire- 
ments, in a translation of the * Life 
of Agricola,” from Tacitus, which was 
so well received, that three years 
afterwards a new edition was called 
for, to which was added, a version, 
equally faithful and spirited, of the 
same great historian’s treatise 
the Manners of the Germans.” In 
1775, appeared a “Specimen of the 
Medical Biography of Great Bri- 
tain ;’’ an interesting and judicious 
plan, which the author partly conti- 
nued some years afterwards in a 
volume, entitled, Biographical Me- 
moirs of Medicine in Great Britain ;” 
but it is to be regretted that he did 
not completely fill up the original 
outline on an extensive scale. This 
apparatus is admirably constructed, 
and evinces considerable reading in 
old writers upon medical subjects, 
empirical as well as scientific. The 


next publication of our indefatigable 
author was of a more original charac- 
ter, being an * Essay on the Applica- 
tion of Natural History to Poetry ;” 


the idea of which seems to have been 


| 
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ties of the various substances applied | suggested by the narrative of Imlac, 


in Johnson’s beautiful moral romance, 
Mr. Aikin appeared to equal advan- 
tage in his next performance, which 
was ‘‘ An Essay on the Plan and Cha- 
racter of Thomson’s Seasons,” prefixed 
to an elegant edition of that popular 
poem. Of a similar description, but 
more extensively useful, is the ‘ Ca- 
lendar of Nature,” published in a 
small volume in 1784, and since en- 
larged, with the aliered, but not im- 
proved title of, ** The Natural History 
of the Year,” by Mr. Arthur Aikin, 
In this pleasing and instructive little 
work, the author has traced the eco. 
nomy of nature through the regular 
order of the months, and interspersed 
his descriptions with philosophical re- 
marks, and elegant passages of poe- 
try. In 1785, Dr. Aikin published a 
useful compendium for medical stu- 
dents, exhibiting a summary view of 
the Materia Medica, chietly abstracted 
from his own edition of Lewis's copi- 
ous work, printed in quarto the year 
preceding. In 1788, came out a 
volume entitled, ‘‘ England Deline- 
ated,” or a brief description of the 
several counties, geographically ar- 
ranged. This work, after passing 
through several impressions, was en- 
larged and printed in 1818, with the 
altered title of ‘‘ England Described ;” 
though perhaps few readers will per- 
ceive any reason for such an altera- 
tion. In 1791, Dr. Aikin again ap- 
peared as an original writer, with 
great credit, in a volume of elegant 
poems, and also in View of the 
Character and Public Services of 
John Howard.” This last is an affec- 
tionate tribute of respect to the me- 
mory of the illustrious philanthropist, 


with whom the author was particu- 


larly intimate, and whose moral and 
intellectual portraiture therefore he 
has drawn from personal observation. 
The next publication by Dr. Aikin, 
and one of his very best, was of a 
pleasing and instructive nature, un- 
der the title of ‘*‘ Evenings at Home.” 
the first volume of which appeared in 
1792, and was so well received, that 
five additional ones came out dur- 
ing the four succeeding years. In 
the interim appeared ‘ Letters from 
a Father to his Son, relative to Lite- 
rature and Conduct in Life,” in two 
octavo volumes. This valuable ma- 
nual of instruction was rapidly fol- 
lowed by‘ A Description of the Coun- 
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try round Manchester,” in one large | revisal of some of his earlier and more 
yolume quarto; after which, at difie- | popular works, for new editions. But 
rent periods, our author published | large as this catalogue is, we have 
elegant editions, with critical remarks, | been compelled to pass over several 
of Armstrong on Health, Somerville’s | pieces of minor importance, and many 
Chace, Green’s Poems, and Pope’s , valuable translations of foreign pub- 
Essay on Man. Dr. Aikin next en- |lieations; nor have we mentioned 
gaged, in conjunction with his old | his fugitive essays scattered in vari- 
friend and schoolfellow Dr. Enfield | ous periodical collections, though se- 
and one or two others, on a “General | veral of these possess extraordinary 
Biographical Dictionary,” which was | merit, particularly his papers in the 
extended to ten quarto volumes, Be-| Manchester Transactions. As long 
fore the appearance of the second ‘as his old and steady friend, Joseph 
volume, however, Dr. Enfield died, | Johnson, of St. Paul’s Church Yard, 
and his coadjutor honoured his me- | thought proper to continue the “ Ana- 
mory by writing aninteresting account lytical Review,” he derived a mate- 
of his life and works, prefixed to his | rial and regular supply of valuable 
posthumous sermons. About the same | criticism from Dr. Aikin, who also be- 
time the Doctor published ‘Select Eu- | came the first editor of the ‘‘ Monthly 
logies of Members of the French Aca- | Magazine,” which journal he su- 
demy,” translated from D’Alembert; | perintended with great credit to him- 
and in 1802 he brought out an Essay | self. and advantage to the undertak- 
on the Life and Works of Spenser, as , ing, till the conduct of the proprietor, 
the first of a regular scries of the in 1806, obliged the Doctor to sig- 
English Poets. This was followed by | nify. by an advertisement in the 
Cowley and Butler; but the Doctor | papers, that he had no farther concern 
then stopped, on finding that a new | with the publication. Upon this 
and much enlarged edition of John- | secession, the Doctor engaged, the 
son’s Poets was in the contemplation | year following, in a new monthly mis- 
of the booksellers. At a subsequent | cellany, called *‘ The Athenzeum ;” but 
period, however, ovr author, having | though it was enriched by many valu- 
condensed his critical materials, and | able papers, from some of the first 
enlarged his biographical illustrations, | writers of the age, among whom may 
prefixed them to a judicious selec- | be mentioned the present Bishop of 
tion from the voluminous mass of | Peterborough, and the Poet Laureate, 
English poctry, for the improvement | it drooped for want of encouragement, 
of young persons. In 1802, he pub- | and at the end of the fifth volume 
lished two excellent little books, | was discontinued altogether. While 
one entitled “The Arts of Life;” | editor of the Monthly Magazine, Dr. 
and the other, ** The Woodland Com- | Aikin contributed to its pages some 
panion.” These were succeeded, at | original essays of great value, parti- 
a short distance from each other, by cularly one, ‘*On the Similes used 
“Letters on a Course of English | by Homer, Virgil, and Milton,” a 
Poetry,” and ‘ Geographical Deline- | ** Memoir of Dr. Priestley,” and an 
ations, or a View of the Natural and , Eulogy upon Gilbert Wakefield. 
Political State of all Parts of the In private life, Dr. Aikin was distin- 
Globe.” In 1809 he published, “The | guished by his urbanity, and by a con- 
Memoirs of Huet, Bishop of Avran- scientious discharge of the social du- 
che,” translated from that celebrated | ties. Hewasa good husband, an aflec- 
Prelate’s own account of his life, writ- | tionate parent, and a steady friend ; 
ten in Latin, with copious notes. The moderate in his political sentiments, 
year following came out ‘ Vocal Po- | and equally free from bigotry and scep- 
etry, or a Select Collection of English | ticism in the concerns of religion. It 
Songs ;” and in 1811, a volume of is to be lamented, that the close of so 
“ Essays, Literary and Miscellane- | long and laborious a life should have 
ous ;” which was followed by ‘‘ The | suffered by an obscuration of intel- 
Lives of John Selden, and Archbishop | lect ; but when we consider the varicty 
Usher,” in one octavo volume. * | and number of Dr. Aikin’s works, we 
- After this, the literary labours of | shall see less reason to wonder at the 


Dr. Aikin were, with the exception of | decay of faculties, which for above 
the ‘* Annals of the Reign of George Peed a century may be said to have 


the Third,” chiefly confined to the | becn incessantly occupied in aequir- 
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ing and communicating knowledge. 
Dr. Aikin was remarkably fortunate 
in the proficiency of his children, who 
were chiefly indebted to him for their 
mental attainments. Mr. Arthur Aikin, 
secretary to the Society for Promoting 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
is well known by his scientific publica- 
tions; Mr. Charles Aikin, is a sur- 
geon of eminence ; Edmund, an archi- 
tect of considerable abilities, died a 
short time since; and Miss Lucy Aikin 
has distinguished herse!f by her poeti- 
cal performances, but more so by two 
historical works on the personal cha- 
racters of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James the First. Dr. Aikin died at 
Stoke Newington, after a long ill- 
ness, December the 7th, 1822. The 
portrait of him, which we have given 
with this skcich,is taken from the only 
likeness ever suffered by himself to be 
engraven in his life-time, and which 
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exhibits him in a group of his associ- | ainted w 
: that is in existence ; he ought to know 
| all their modes of operation, and the 


ates in the Medical Society. 


THOUGHTS ON THE INDESTRUCTIBI-! 


LITY AND ETERNITY OF MATTER. 


that the visible phenomena of the uni- | 


verse display the works of a creative 
energy, from which the contemplative 
mind has been led to infer, that there 
is in existence an unoriginated Be- 
ing, who, in the things which are 
seen, thus makes known his eternal 
power and Godhead. The truth of 
these positions has, however, lately 
been called in question by men, who, 
under the profession of superior pene- 
tration and acuteness, think they can 
account for the existence of matter 
and all its modifications, without 
having recourse to Omnipotence. They 
do not indeed in plain terms deny the 
existence of a God; but, by detaching 
him from the phenomena of nature, 
they give birth to insinuations, which 
ultimately lead to the same result. 
Among the various methods which 
have been adopted to accomplish this 
purpose, it has been a favourite topic 
with men of this description to assert, 
that “ matter is imdestructible; and 
consequently, that it is eternal.” In 
this pretended discovery, they have 
triumphantly bade defiance to opposi- 
tion, and called upon men of science 
and learning to rally round their 
standard. We have no objection to 
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follow these illuminati, so far as they 
furnish indisputable reasons for what 
they advance; but in the serious 
innovations which they make on gene- 
ral belief, while exhibiting their dar- 
ing theories, we shall hesitate to 
adopt conclusions so alarming, upon 
foundations that are insecure, and 
under the sanction of reasonings that 
are illegitimate. 

That matter is indestructible by all 
human power, will be readily granted; 
but this will not justify the conclusion, 
that therefore its destruction is abso- 
lutely impossible. There may be a 
power in existence, with the extent of 
whose energies the human mind is 
totally unacquainted; and if so, to 
this power the annihilation of matter 
may not be absolutely impossible. 
The man who asserts matter to be 
absolutely indestructible, ought, in or- 
der to justify this assertion, to be 
acquainted with every species of power 


extent of their energies; otherwise, 
that which he dees not know may be 
able to accomplish the work which he 


| pronounces absolutely impossible, 
Ir has generally been understood | 


In support of the position, “ that 
matter is absolutely indestructible,” 
the laws of nature are introduced to 
our notice, aided by all the influence 
of the chemical art. ‘To both of these 
we will readily concede every property 


| and capability which they have a right 


to claim; but no appeal that has been 
made, either to the former or to the 
latter, is sufficiently extended to reach 
the case. Chemical processes may 
combine, arrange, modify, or decom- 
pose the forms which matter had pre- 
viously assumed, and here its power 
terminates. But to infer from hence, 
that matter must be absolutely inde- 
structible, because it is not to be an- 
nihilated by a chemical process, is to 
assert that all possible power is in- 
cluded in the chemical art; and con- 
sequently, that it is invested with 
omnipotence. 

Similar observations may be made 
respecting those laws of nature, by 
which matter is influenced in all its 
relations, and modes of existence. It 
will readily be granted, that matter 
obeys certain laws; and, that under 
these laws, its modifications are sub- 
ject to almost endless varieties. It 
will also be conceded, that neither 
through the instrumentality of those 
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Jaws, nor in opposition to their influ- | are constantly subservient, and by 
ence, can any human being annihi- | which they may be deprived of their 
Jate a single particle of matter. But)| influence, and even of their exist- 
when it is inferred from hence, that | ence. 
matter is absolutely indestructible,| Those who ascribe the origin of 
because these cannot matter to the operative energy of an 
effect its annihilation, those who omnipotent Being, never conceive that 
make this inference tacitly declare, | the laws of nature possess an abstract 
that these laws include all the power | and independent existence. Associ- 
that is in existence, and by so doing | ating those laws with matter itself, 
they invest them with an attribute | they trace them to one commonorigin, 
which they deny to the Deity. | resolving both matter and all its laws 
By those who ascribe the origin of into the primitive energy and volition 
omnipotent Being, the laws of nature | Being. Hence, although the laws o 
are on excluded from his jurisdiction. | nature are agents in relation to man, 
They allow their existence, without they can only be viewed as instru- 
investing them with eternity, indepen- | ments, in reference to that primary 
dence, and omnipotent eliicacy. Ad- | cause, from which they derived their 


mitting matter to have been created, 
they have no conception that its exist- 
ence was efiected through the medium 
of those laws by which its modifica- 
tions are now regulated; and when 


they assert its destructibility to be | 


possible, they never conceive that it 
is to be accomplished through the 
instramentality of those laws to which 
itis now rendered subservient. Hence 
they infer the folly and presumption 
of philosophy, falsely so calied, in all 
its attempts to account either for the 
creation or the annihilation of mat- 
ter, through the operation of what 
are generally called natural causes. 
The creation of matter, upon a suppo- 
sition that it did take place, can only 
be resolved into that primitive and 
unoriginated efficiency, whichis pre- 
sumed to have given it birth, and from 
whose volitions and fiat those laws 
originated, under which its modifica- 
tions now subsist. 

It will be readily conceded to the 
friends of atheism, that the laws of 
nature, in their constituent principles, 
were virtually included in that prim- 
ordial energy, whence every thing 
that has had a beginning derived its 
existence; but this concession will 
never justify the conclusion, that the 
laws of nature must have been em- 
ployed to give matter birth. On the 
same common principle, while those 
who admit the Divine existence pre- 
sume the annihilation of matter to be 
possible, this possibility is not con- 
ceived by them, to depend upon the 
laws of nature in any of their branches 
or operations, but upon a primary and 
unoriginated power, from which they 


derived their energy, to which they | 


energy,—to whose control they are 
| constantly subservient, and by whose 
| fiat they may be again reduced to an 
| undistinguished state of potential ex- 
jistence. When, therefore, it is ad- 
mitted by the philosophical Christian, 
| that matter is indestructible, he only 
| allows the fact, according to the laws 
| of nature, so far as they are known to 
human intellect, and placed 
/under the dominion and interposition 
of man. 

With the aggregate powers of na- 
ture, science, amidst all its researches, 
| is butimperfectly acquainted. Every 
| age indeed increases the general store 
/of human knowledge. Glasses and 
, chemical analysis are constantly de- 
| veloping properties in matter, which, 
| until the moment of tieir discovery, 
‘were thought to have no existence. 
ie these indisputable facts before 
| 


us, it would argue something more 
than common presumption to assert, 
that nothing within the laws of nature 
remains at present unexplored. It 
would display a still greater degree 
of arrogance, were we to determine 
upon the capabilities or incapabilities 
of what is confessedly admitted to be 
unknown; and both presumption and 
arrogance must be carried to an ex- 
treme for which language will furnish 
no adequate name, in thatman who 
would declare that there is no power 
in existence, which can discover in 
these laws, properties which escape 
all human penetration, and by which, 
so far as they have been developed, 
they can be suspended or counteracted 
in their common operation. 

That it is possible for man to anni- 
hilate matter, no man, it is conceived, 
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will have the hardihood to assert. 
But this impossibility is only relative, 
it is not absolute. That which man 
cannot accomplish may only be ren- 
dered impossible from a deficiency of | 


REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS, 


( Continued from col. 53. ) 


The cases of mental disease next in 


power, without including any thing _ obstinacy to those of fixed visionary 


contradictory in the nature of the fact. hallucinations, 
Upon a supposition that annihilation | 


are those of mental 
torpor and settled melancholy,—the 


were to take place, an increase of , former having the appearance of fatu- 
power may be all that is wanting,! ity. Yet these are disorders confined 


to overcome this relative impossibility ; 


and we are no where told by the voice 
of reason, 
power can have no existence. An 
absolute impossibility is that which 
no power can accomplish or overcome, 
for if it were to be either accomplished 
or overcome, the impossibility would 
not be absolute. An absolute impos- 
sibility has no relation to power. It 
can only arise from the inherent con- 
tradictoriness of the ideas which the 
supposition involves. 

We have now before us two points. 
Matter is said to be indestructible: 
but this indestructibility must be 
either relative or absolute. If rela- 
tive, a sufficiency of power is all that 
is wanted to destroy matter, and re- 
move this atheistical objection; and 
consequently, as the possible extent 
ofall power cannot be measured by 
the human mind, this branch loses all 
its force. If, on the contrary, we are 
to conceive that the destructibility of 
matter is absolately impossible, it 
will be incumbent on those who make 
the assertion, to render the inconsist- 
ency of the ideas apparent. This will 
be indispensable; for we cannot sup- 
pose the indestructibility of matter to 
Le a self-evident proposition. 

The indestructible nature of matter 
and its eternity are connected together 
by indissoluble ties. If therefore 
it can be proved that matter is not 
eternal, the possibility of its annibila- 
tion will follow as a necessary conse- 
quence. The power which called 
matter into existence, must be capa- 
ble of reducing it to its primitive non- 
entity, because its only power of con- 
tinuing in being, must have been de- 
rived from this primitive source, upon 
which, through all the stages of its 
existence, it must be dependent. That 
this must be the real and relative 
state of matter, and consequently that 
it cannot have existed from eternity, 
will form the subject of another com- 
munication. D. 


to the functions of imagination ; and 
| every exercise of the senses, or the 


that this sufliciency of | mental faculty, so far suspends the 


action of the insanity, and tends to 
weaken its power. 
| It would bea great point gained, if 
| the ignorant and superstitious horrors 
_and mystery of insanity could be en- 
| tirely removed ; and nothing can more 
| conduce to this, than the conviction 
| of its being no wonderful change either 
medical or mental, but only the excess, 
| from particular exciting causes, of 
| what all experience, and all suffer 
| from occasionally. And where are the 
human beings to be found, who have 
never felt the eflects of mental ab- 
stractions and aberrations,—who have 
never been led away by the delusions 
of fancy,—who have never suffered 
from torpor of the intellectual powers 
and dulness of spirits,—or been afllict- 
ed with desponding ideas which had 
no real foundation,—or who have 
never acted under the influence of 
violent and unreasonable passions? 
such would not, as I believe, be at all 
liable to insanity ; all others must, in 
a greater orless degree, if ignorant of 
its nature, and the means of preven- 
tion. 

The sight of extreme cases of insane 
fury, illusion, torpor, or fatuity, is 
certainly calculated to cause horror 
and astonishment in those who have 
not been acquainted with them; but 
the transitions from one degree of 
insanity to another are not so wonder- 
ful as the changes from sanity to the 
slightest degree of insanity ; and these 
are often imperceptible: and with the 
exception of the first paroxysms of 
violence, the most deplorable symp- 
toms generally arise from the disease 
being aggravated by improper treat- 
ment. If the best treatment invariably 
commenced with the discase, the hor- 
rors of it would be much diminished, 
so as greatly to change its general 
character. 

A cloud of obscurity may well hang 


( To be continucd.) 


over the mental characteg of insanity, 
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the phenomena of which are so infi- 
nitely varied ; but we have to lament 
that its physical character is involved 
in so much uncertainty. It is mostly 
considered as a local inflammatory 
disease ; and “‘ brain-fever” is the com- 
mon term made use of on its first ap- 
arance. But many persons, and 
those too who have been close observ- 
ers, contend, that insanity, generally 
so called, is not in any instance an 
inflammatory or local disease; but 
they refer it entirely to nervous irrita- 
tion, occasioned by disorder in some 
of the bodily functions, affecting the 
whole constitution ; and consider the 
inflammatory and local symptoms, if 
such are present, as the effect, and . 
not the cause, of the mental affection. | 
For myself, were I called upon to | 
assign a ‘local habitation” for this , 
disease, I would say it resided in the | 
abdominal viscera, for it is certainly | 
there that I can produce the most 
prompt and decided effect upon it. 

The brain being the scat and centre | 
of nervous sensation, may be expect- 
ed to suffer greatly from insanity ; and | 
the violent and long excitement of it | 
may well produce local and even 
organicdiseases; but this is very differ- 
ent from these being the origin of the | 
complaint, and of those morbid ap- | 
pearances of the brain, which are 
detected upon the dissection of those | 
who died insane. They prove nothing, | 
unless the anatomist could clearly 
and certainly distinguish betw ixtcause 
and effect in these appearances. 

We are not a little under the influ- | 
ence of names. If the term nervous 
Sever were in all cases substituted for 
brain fever, except in those of certain 
local inflammation, it might lead to a 
more correct practice; for medical 
professors are not so ill informed as 
to be often wrong in the application 
of medical treatment, if they are right | 
in judging of the primary discase; | 
and improper names may, in the hurry | 
of extensive practice, lead to fatal | 
errors in this important particular. 

It is very humiliating to the pride | 
of human intellect, to think, that three 
of the greatest statesmen in the land 
should, in the course of a few years, 
have fallen victims to mental disor- 
der; but it is still more humiliating to 
the general state of knowledge, ona 
subject in which all are so much inte- 
rested, to think, that these leading 


characters in the state should haye 


been sacrificed to the want of good 
information on the proper treatment of 
the complaint. Yet such I must be- 


| lieve was their case, as well as that of 


a gentleman in a large public asylum, 
with medical attendants under the 
roof, and which took place about the 
same time with the last of the above 
mentioned cases of national oppro- 
brium. 

Since I began this letter, I have 
been made acquainted with the parti- 
culars of a most deplorable case of 
violent mania, which has continued 
for three years to afflict a young lady 
of rank and fortune; and although 
physicians the most eminent in the 
kingdom were consulted, yet I must 
contend that the whole of her treat- 
ment, both physical and moral, was 
calculated to prevent recovery, and 
greatly to aggravate the symptoms. 
It cannot, however, for a moment be 
presumed, that her medical atten- 
dants were wanting either in attention, 
honour, or professional science, but 
they certainly mistook the nature of 
the disease; consequently their medi- 
cal knowledge was misapplied, and 
tended to counteract the efforts of 
nature, instead of gently assisting 
them. They evidently mistook dis- 
eased nervous excitement, arising 
from constitutional causes, for local 
inflammatory action ; and, in the men- 
tal character of the complaint, they 
substituted a diseased excitement 
of the involuntary imaginations, 
for a disease of the mental faculties, 
or the powers of reason, which it 
clearly was not. 

Pride, which in the economy of hu- 
man life urges to many things, in them- 


| selves praiseworthy, is only the cause 
| of ignorance in what relates to men- 


tal affections; for under the foolish 
notion of their being disgraceful, pride 
revolts at the thoughts of inquiry. 
Yet no general improvement can be 
expected in the treatment, without a 
more general diffusion of correct 
knowledge upon the subject. Insanity 
is not, like most other bodily diseases, 
best left entirely to the medical pro- 
fession; for inthis, if the nearest con- 
nections to those visited by it are 
quite ignorant of its first symptoms, it 
frequently happens that no medical or 
other proper assistance is called for, 
till, by dclay, it has become difficult 
of cure, or notorious by its dreadful 
effects ; but those who are acquainted 
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rational means of cure, than other 


12 
with it, may generally detect its ap- | tion, I think that written sermons are 
proaches so as to obtain help in time | more likely to be permanently useful 
to prevent its most direful conse- | than extempore, for the following rea- we 
quences. And, indeed, a medical at- | sons:—1. Sermons are addressed not Ao 
tendant has but a poor chance with | merely to the passions, to excite even An 
this complaint, when all around his; proper emotions there, but to the An 
patient are ignorant, and most likely | reason, to leave an endless and oper- 
self-confident. There is no disease | ative impression of the infinite im. = 
in which a better system of treatment, | portance of the subjects that then at 
and more enlightened views, would | claim attention ; and this truly desira- sti 
so much increase their own advan- | ble end is in general far more likely In 
tages; for any patient who recovers | to be accomplished by the fruit of pre- ed 
under a good system, may communi- | vious thought, than by the mere sponta- m 
eate valuable instructions to the atten- | neous effusions of the moment. 2. Ser- m 
dants of others who are afflicted. And | mons are intended to be an illustra- e 
if we do but reflect on the every-day’s | tion, &c. of some important scripture in 
reports of the horrid effects of mental | truth, which, comparatively, few men al 
derangement, we may well bow ia | are prepared to afford spontaneously, h 
deep huwility at the thoughts of our! though their minds may have been st 
frail nature, and want of information ; | laudably cultivated by a considerable ce 
and weshouid be duly impressed witha | attention to general, but particularly tl 
conviction of its being a duty we owe | to biblical knowledge. 3. The wisest h 
to the community in which we live, as | and holiest ministers, in all ages, have a 
well as to ourselves and families, to | taken considerable pains to prepare r 
cultivate a better knowledge of mental | their pulpit discourses, and have sel- t 
diseases. Even the honour of our na- | dom allowed themselves a merely ex- 0 
tion is involved ; and the great num- | temporary address. In such society, I 

ber of dreadful acts proceeding from | we are not likely to err. And, 4. The k 
insanity, and the thousands who re- | revealed expectation of the Most High. I 
main incurable for life, are, as [must | Various passages might be quoted, to f 
contend, a national disgrace; for | shew that Deity expects his ministers 1 
though the visitations of this malady | to feed their people with that kind of ( 
ean be no disgrace, yet if we, as a na- | knowledge which they have diligently ! 
tion, have, from ignorance or foolish | sought—but the following shall suffice: 
pride, done more for the close con- | see Ecc. xii. 9. Jer. iii. 15. Mal. ii. 7. ( 
finement of the insane, and less as/1Tim.iv. 15. On the whole, perhaps 


nations have, and which I am assured 
is the case, this must incur national 
dishonour in the eyes of those commu- 
nities that have discovered more en- 
lightened views upon the subject. 
BAKEWELL. 
ing- , near Stone, 
Sree) Jan. 1823. 
( To be continued. ) 


ANSWER TO A QUERY, ON EXTEMPO- 
RANEOUS AND WRITTEN SERMONS. 
Mr. Epirtor. 

Sir,—In your number for September, 

col. 888, vol. IV. M. J. asks, “‘ Are 

written or extempore sermons calcu- 

lated to produce the greater good ?” 
Doubtless M. J. would have us un- 

derstand the words “ extempore” and 

‘‘ written” in their proper meaning, the 

former for unpremeditated, unstudied, 

or sudden—and the latter for properly 
written, though not read or merely 


those ministers who depend too much 
| upon their writing, or wilfully neglect 
| needful preparation, are equally cri- 
| minal in the sight of God, and useless 
to their fellow immortals. 
R. TAHIAHAM, 
FAIRY CIRCLES. 

Ow a lawn before a house at Hadley, 
near Barnet, is a large circle of this 
description; and on inquiry of a 
gardener who happened to be on the 
spot, how he accounted for such an 
appearance, he unhesitatingly replied, 
that it was produced by champignons 
or small mushrooms, some of which 
frequently appear on the outward rim 
of the circle. Itis about ten feet in 
diameter, and the rim about sixteen 
inches broad, and at present is of a 
much darker green than the rest of 
the lawn. I mention this as a cor- 


roboration of Mr. Bakewell’s opinion 
respecting the origin of such pheno- 
mena, inserted in the Imperial Maga- 


recited. With this view of the ques- 


zine, Oct. col, 932. vol. ITV. W. P. 
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MODERN PROFLIGACY, of personal importance,—the noise, 
bustle, and activity of commerce—the 
« Gone from her cheek is the summer bloom, | ceaseless rattle of drays, equipages, 
And her lip has lost all its sweet perfume; | and stage-coaches—with the continu- 
And the gloss has-dropt from her golden hair ; | | ed recurrence of mortal emblems, 
And her cheek is pale, but no longer fair!” from the escocheoned hearse to the 
homely, unadorned _ bier,—prevent 
A funereal procession never | even a transient impression of human 
attracts my notice without exciting a| instability ; and man goeth to his long 
strong sensation of reverence and awe. | home, unrecorded, unpitied, and un- 
In the peaceful village where I pass- | known! 
ed my youth, the pretty tribute of; During one of my morning rambles 
moving the hat on passing such a_ in the vicinity of the Chancery Courts, 
melancholy group, was seldom, if, my attention was insensibly directed 
ever, omitted. It was considered as | to the person of an interesting young 
indicative of respect to the deceased, man, who paced to and fro on the 
and as a tacit acknowledgment of | pavement with an agitated step, not 
human mortality. I have seen the | unfrequently directing an inquiring 
solemn train not a little augmented, | glance to the darkened windows of an 
en Hts arrival at the rustic church, by ; opposite dwelling. He was in the 
the clusters of labouring villagers who plain undress of an infantry officer, 
had assembled to see it pass, or | and his countenance bore strong in- 
awaited beneath the moss-covered dications of exposure to a foreign 
porch, its admission to the final sanc- , climate. 
tuary. I have traced at such a mo-| Returning about four in the after- 
ment, in the features of a bereaved | noon, I was not a little surprised to 
parent, the struggling emotions of his | meet with him still upon the spot, 
breast, while the inspired language of | and anxiously watching, as before, 
promise soothed its half-stifled an- the windows of this mysterious abode. 
guish, till the reverberating sound of | I now conjectured that it was a de- 
the descending earth called forth, in | puted servant of the law, on the look- 
one convulsive burst, the pitiable tor- | out for some sharp-witted offender ; 
rent of despair. At such a moment, | but his appearance and deportment 
too, with his looks consolingly fixed falsified such a supposition. How- 
on this man of many griefs, I have , ever, I left the place. 
noted the hoary-headed peasant, rest-| | During threc successive days, morn- 
ing on his wiry hand a visage worn ing and evening, I observed him in 
with toil, and covering with a patri- | the same situation; and on the fourth, 
archal hat the car that has outlived | my curiosity was so powerfully ex- 
its office. Clinging with mysterious | cited, that I turned into a neighbour- 
awe to the skirt of his threadbare ing coffee-house, determined to ascer- 
coat, I have remarked the chubby- ! tain the result. 
faced stripling gazing on the servant | One —two—three—four o'clock 
of the church, as he delivered her | came, and yet the stranger relinquish- 
emphatic prayers, and ever and anon | ed not his task. Symptoms of im- 
relieving his almost wearied atten- | patience were now evident in his 
tion, by rolling a little of the gravel | manner: he frequently had recourse 
on which he stood down the sides of | to his watch, and often, with his 
the grave. Amongst the varied group | | handkerchief, wiped the perspiration 
that encircled this narrow mansion of | from his forehead. Agitation was 
the dead, might be traced the united | strongly depicted in his countenance. 
expressions of commiseration and | I felt more and more interested in his 
respect, as pity, gratitude, memory, | conduct. 
or connection, alternately arose; and At length, a little before five, the 
when the ceremony terminated, a | door of the residence opened, and 
silent glance on the recording plate of | four ill-looking fellows, whose cloaks 
the coffin, served for an eternal fare- | scarcely concealed their dirty apparel, 
well to its mouldering and uncon- | issued from it, bearing a coffin, which 
scious tenant. I guessed to be a young person’s, 

In the metropolis, however, the | from the pall being edged with a 
endless succession of busy mortals, | fringe that had formerly been white. 
all more ox Jess intent on some object A little disgusting woman, labour- 
No, 50.—Vot. V. 
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14 


ing beneath a load of corpuleacy, and 
whose hard features were too plainly 
visible bencath the accumulated finery 
of a large poke bonnet, waddled after 
the corpse, followed by two other fe- 
males, each with some trifling emblem 
of sorrow in her dress. 

I immediately returned into the 
street. The stranger suffered the 
funcral to pass him. A feeling of in- 
tense agitation pervaded his whole 
frame. He joined the unseemly group, 
and I almost trod in his footsteps. 
His gait was hurried and irregular— 
half-suppressed sobs betrayed his ex- 
cessive feeling. 

We arrived at the church. The 
careless demeanour of the elderly 
female, and the rambling eyes of the 
younger ones, soon convinced me to 
what class I should refer them. The 
service proceeded—at the grave the 
stranger's features were covered by 
his hat, but his sorrow could not be 
mistaken. 

The coffin was lowered—the sex- 
ton, as is usual, dropped a little soil 
on its lid—I remarked that the un- 
happy visitor trembled from head to 
foot; but when the minister, in the 
language of the ritual, expressed a 
sure and certain hope that the de- 
ceased would partake in the resur- 
rection to eternal life, an irresistible 
expression of anguish burst from his 
lips, and I thought he would have 
dropped into the grave. 

Pity is opposed to ceremony—I 
seized him gently by the arm, and 
had little difficulty in drawing him 
from the spot. I meant it kindly, and 
he felt that it was so. We walked in 
silence to a tavern, and in a few mo- 
ments I recognized in my companion 
an old but long-absent schoolfellow. 

He was scarcely more impatient to 
explain what had occurred, than I to 
listen to the recital. The story is 
brief, but it is important :— 

“T returned (said he) from India 
some few days ago, on a two-years’ 
leave of absence. Full of life and 
exhilaration, on again setting foot in 
my native country, I determined, as 
the world says, to enjoy myself during 
the few days that I was compelled to 
remain in London. On my way to 
Covent-garden Theatre, I was accost- 
ed by one of those unfortunate crea- 
tures with whom the streets of this 
place abound. I was foolish enough 
to accompany her home. I found 


her young, beautiful, and accomplish- 
ed; and what filled me with horror, I 
found her to be the ruined daughter 
of a gentleman of high respectability 
in my native county. When I left 
England, she was a child. There was 
a harpsichord in her apartment, anda 
volume of the Pastor Fido lay open 
on the table. I learnt the story of her 
elopement and seduction. She wept 
whilst she told it; but the seeds of 
vice were deeply rooted in her heart, 
I conjured her to abandon that haunt 
of misery, and to trust to my exer- 
tions for rescuing her from destruc- 
tion. Itwasinvain. The conscious- 
ness of eternal disgrace, and, above 
all, the dread in which she held the 
wretch to whose service she was 
apprenticed, overwhelmed every ~vir- 
tuous resolve. I still pressed her to 
accept my proposal, and offered that 
moment to take her by force from the 
house ; but the fear of the miscreant 
under whose roof she lived, was 
horribly impressed upon her. I prof- 
fered her my purse, which she de- 
clined; and promising to see her 
on the morrow, in the hope of an 
alteration in her sentiments, I hastily 
took my leave. Two of those fellows 
whom you saw by the grave, peep’d 
from a room as I opened the street- 
door. 

“* Early on the following evening, I 
called, as I had promised, at the house. 
1 was shewn up stairs ; and the crea- 
ture who accompanied me, as she 
offered me a chair, carelessly remark- 
ed that Miss * *** was gone into the 
country on a visit to her friends; but 
that she would send a Miss * * * * to 
speak with me. I was surprised and 
startled at this piece of information— 
that she could think of returning to 
her family, after the wound which she 
had inflicted on its peace, was impos- 
sible; and I now suspected that my 
scheme had been overheard on the 
preceding night, and that this story 
was a contrivance of the woman of 
the place, to defeat it. Hoping, how- 
ever, to ascertain the truth from my 
promised visitante, I seated myself 
on the sofa. The apartment was in 
slovenly disorder. A gown was thrown 
across one of the chairs; and a bon- 
net, frill, and dirty basin, were upon 
the table. Opposite to me was a 
door, apparently communicating with 
a closet—the key hung upon a nail 
above it. I know not whence it was, 
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but an irresistible impulse led me to 
unlock the door. It opened into a 
bed-room—I hastily advanced—drew 
aside the curtain—and found the un- 
happy victim a corpse ! 

“It were useless to describe the 
chill of horror which ran through my 
yeins. I rushed from the room, and 
out of the house, leaving my hat in 
the passage. My first impression was, 
to transmit information to the coroner; 
my second, to communicate the tidings 
to her unhappy family. An over- 
whelming sense of shame, however, 
prevented either. Misery and dis- 
gust have haunted me continually 
since. I felt, that in the eye of 
Eternal Truth I was equally guilty 
with her who had thus been cut off, 
‘unanointed and unanneal’d.’ It was 
alesson of dearly-bought experience ; 
but the impression, I am convinced, 
will be lasting. As a little atonement 
for my error, I directed a ten-pound 
bill to the woman of the house, re- 
questirg that the remains of the poor 
girl might be interred with becoming 
decency. You would perceive how 
my wishes were complied with: the 
wretch had bestowed it almost wholly 
on her own person. I also determined 
to attend her funeral, and to con- 
secrate at her grave, a sincere and 
unfeigned repentance. They refused 
to inform mc, however, when it would 
take place, and I was determined to 
keep a vigilant eye upon the spot till 
it should ; for I knew not, in the in- 
fernal spirit of their trade, to what 
last indignity they might expose her 
body. This, I suppose, they remark- 
ed; for, towards the end of the fifth 
day, the two fellows whom I before 
saw, left the house, and returned in a 
short time with the coffin. One of 
them had on the hat which I left 
behind me. I am aware that the 
nature of the profession to which I 
belong, and the habits that generally 
accompany it, are supposed to pal- 
liate the sallies of a licentious tem- 
perament, and speedily to obliterate 
impressions of moral obligation. But I 
now feel convinced that vice is as 
distinct from valour, as it is opposed 
to happiness, and that morality is not 
a jot more essential to the respect- 
ability of a private individual, than 
to the real honour, independence, and 
comfort, of a military man.” 

Such were the circumstances with 
which I thus unexpectedly became 


acquainted. Months have now elaps- 
ed since the occurrence; but the 
change which it wrought in my friend 
is permanently visible. I communi- 
cated to her father, as delicately as 
possible, the circumstances accom- 
panying the melancholy death of his 
child; and, by my strong representa- 
tion, the haunt of infamy in which she 
perished, has been removed altogether 
from the neighbourhood. 

Still, how many thousands are there, 
by whom the same ordeal of misery is 
yet to be encountered! You may see 
them in the saloons of our theatres, 
and in the purlieus of our public 
taverns, glittering in unhallowed 
finery, and veiling beneath a fictitious 
gaiety, the canker that preys upon 
their peace. In the lapse of a few 
short months, you will find them re- 
duced to poverty and rags; pinched 
by necessity, half-frenzied with in- 
toxication, and enfeebled by disease. 
Or, should the silver chord be broken 
in the flower of youth, and in the full 
tide of profligate enjoyment, they sink 
into the tomb anlamented and for- 
saken, without even that little offering 
of kindness and of pity, which allevi- 
ates the death-pang of the commonest 
felon! Ww. 


PILGRIMAGE, 


(From ErasmMus.—Continued from col. 59. ) 


Menedemus. Of the canons? Ogygius. 
By no means. They are not used, lest 
religious usages should disgust them 
with religion; and whilst their station 
is sct them to observe the Virgin, they 
pay little attention to her virginity. 
It is only in the inmost recess, where 
the Virgin herself resides, that one of 
the canons stands, near the altar. 
M. What doeshethere? O. That he 
may receise and preserve what is 
given. M. And must you give whe- 
ther you will or not? O. By no 
means; but a sort of pious shame 
compels some to give, who might not 
have done so if no one had been pre- 
sent to ebserve them; and, perhaps, 
from being conscious that they are 
observed, they give more than they 
otherwise might have done. M. This 
is indeed human nature. O. Indeed 
there are some so devoted to the most 
holy Virgin, that whilst they feign 
that they are about to place their 
offerings on the altar, with wonderful 
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dexterity they contrive to filch away | exhibited to us the joint of a finger, 
what another has deposited. M. And | as big as three common ones. After 
does not the Virgin immediately strike | kissing it, I inquired of whom this 
them dead? O. Why should the Vir- | was the relic? He replied, it belonged 
gin resent this, any more than the | to St. Peter. The apostle’s? He an. 


heavenly Father the indignity that has | swered, Yes :—then contemplating the J if the 
been offered to him by some, who have | size of the joint, which seemed fitted J to di 
not been afraid to dig through the to belong to a giant, I observed, 0. 
wall of his church, and strip him of his | Peter must have been a man of very rega 
ornaments ! | large size. At this word one of my & whic 
M. 1 know not which to wonder at | companions burst into a laugh, acir- B or | 
most, the impious boldness of such | cumstance that grieved me much; for plac 
men, or the lenity of God towards | if he had been silent, the relics wovld and 
them. O. Therefore, at the northern have been freely exhibited to us; but bur¢ 
side there is a point, not of thechurch, , we soothed the priestly exhibitor as won 
but of the enclosure wherewith the | well as we could, by a present of some you 
area surrounding the church isenclos- | money. Before the chapel is a shed, one, 
ed. This areahas an extremely small | which, he said, in a winter, when the Lor 
entrance, such as you see inthe doors | ground was covered with snow, was core 
of noblemen—that whoever wishes to | brought hither suddenly from a great M. 
enter may first expose his shin to the | distance. Under this covering are two it; | 
danger of a blow, and then his head | wells fullof water, which they inform- for 
to the risk of a knock. M. It would | ed us was sacred to the blessed Vir- thir 
not be safe for an enemy to attempt to, gin. It is wonderfully cold, and is a one 
enter by such a door. O. True. The} remedy for pains of the stomach and this 
priest related, that once a certain) head. WM. If cold water is a cure for Sor 
knight on horseback made his escape pains of the stomach and head, oil sel 
through this door from an enemy that | will serve to quench fire. O. We are per 
was in pursuit of him. The unfortu- | now speaking of miraculous cures, my in 
nate man, in his extreme danger, by | good friend; it would be no miracle So 
a lucky thought, commended himself | for cold water to quench thirst. . De 
to the protection of the blessed Vir- | And this is truly one part of the fable? ma 
gin, who was near; forhe had already O. They assert that this fountain the 
determined to fly for refuge to her | sprung suddenly out of the ground at is | 
altar, if the gate should fortunately be | the command of the most holy Virgin. pla 
open. And behold a wonder! imme-| Having examined all these things sel 
diately the knight was safe within the | very attentively, I inquired how many set 
enclosure of the church, whilst the years since this present of a shed was gl 
enemy was full of rage without. MM. conveyed thither. He replied, some ca 
And this wonderful story received | yearsago. Because, I said, the walls se 
credit? O. Certainly. J/. But not, do not bear the marks of age. He so 
very readily by you, who area philo- | admitted this. — Neither do these pe 
sopher? O. A plate of copper was | wooden pillars: he said they were of 
shewn affixed to the door, that had on | lately placed there: as was evident cl 
it the figure of the preserved knight, | from their appearance. The materials th 
dressed in the manner in which Eng- | ofthis thatched roof, I added, appear by 
lishmen used to dress, as appears to be still more recent: he assented. se 
from old pictures; and which, if they These beams and rafters that sustain m 
do not lie, caused the barbers, dyers, the thatch are not many years old: w 
and weavers of that age to have very , he nodded assent. Having made these 
little io do. MM. How so? QO. His / remarks on every part of the cottage, al 
beard resembled that of a goat, and I inquired, how then does it appear Si 
his dress was completely destitute of | that this building was brought from a k 
a fold; so that it was evident he could | distance? MM. How did the guardian P 
not get through any strait passage, extricate himself from this difficulty ? f 
if compressing his figure was necessary | O. He immediately pointed out to us tl 
to effect it. M. This must remove | an old skin of a bear hanging from the 1 
every doubt of the fact. |rafters, and smiled at our dulness, \ 
QO. At the east of this is a little cha- | that had not noticed this plain argu- . 
pel, full of precious rarities; here| ment. Being therefore convinced, s 
we are attended by another priest. | and asking pardon for our stupidity, c 


After making a short prayer, there is | we turned to the heavenly milk of the 
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blessed Virgin. M. O Mother worthy 
ofthe Son! He left us much of his 
blood on the earth—and she so much 
milk, as could scarcely be conceived 

ssible to come from a mother, even 
if the infant had never been permitted 
to diminish the quantity. 

O. The same thing has happened in 
regard to the cross of the Lord ; of 
which so many fragments are publicly 
or privately exhibited in different 
places as would load a large ship; 
and yet our Lord bore the whole 
burden. M. And is not this also a 
wonderful thing? O. A new thing, 
you may say, but not a wonderful 
one, when it is considered that the 
Lord, who increases these things ac- 
cording to his own will, is omnipotent. 
M. You put a pious interpretation on 
it; but I fear much of this is a forgery 
for the sake of lucre. O. I do not 
think God would suffer it, if any 
one should venture to mock him at 
this rate. M. And yet the Mother, 
Son, Father, and Spirit, suffer them- 
selves to be robbed by sacrilegious 
persons, without exerting themselves 
in the least to punish the offenders. 
So great is the forbearance of the 
Deity! O. So itis; but hear the re- 
mainder. This milk is preserved on 
the high altar, in the middle of which 
is Christ; on his right his Mother, as a 
place of honour, for the milk repre- 
sents the Mother. M. It is easy to be 
seen, then? O. Yes, included in a 
glass vessel. M.1s i®fuid? O. How 
can it be liquid, when it has been pre- 
served for fifteen hundred years? Itis 
solid, and has the appearance of 
powdered chalk mixed with the white 
of an egg. M. Why then is it en- 
closed in glass? O. Would you have 
the milk of the Virgin contaminated 
by the kisses of men? M. Well ob- 
served ; for it is to be feared that it 
might be applied to the lips of those 
who have but little purity. 

O. When the priest saw us, he ran 
and placed his linen vest and the 
sacred stole about his neck, then 
kneeled down piously and worship- 
ped, and then held out the holy milk 
for us to kiss. We bowed down on 
the lowest step of the altar, and hav- 
ing first saluted Christ, called on the 
Virgin in just such a prayer as this: 
Virgin Mother, who hast merited to 
suckle at thy Virgin breasts the Lord 
of heaven and earth, thy Son Jesus, 
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we may go on to the happy infancy of 
dove-like simplicity, which a stranger 
to malice, fraud, and deceit, greatly 
longs after, the milk of evangelical 
doctrine, until it goes on to the per- 
fect man, the measure of the fulness 
of Christ, whose heavenly society 
thou enjoyest for ever, together with 
the Father and Holy Spirit. Amen. 
M.A very pious prayer. What 
reply did she make? O. Unless my 
eyes deceived me, she approved of 
us; for the holy milk was seen to 
move, and the eucharist sparkled 
more brightly. In the meanwhile, the 
priest approached us, and, without 
speaking a word, held out a box, such 
as in Germany is used to collect the 
toll for passing the bridges. M. I 
know them; I have bestowed on them 
my curses when I have travelled in 
Germany. O. We gave some money, 
which he presented to the Virgin. By 
and by, with the assistance of an 
interpreter, a polite and eloquent 
young man, (his name, I think, was 
Robert Aldris,) I asked, but with as 
much gentleness as I was able, what 
proof they had that this was in truth 
the milk of the Virgin. My intention 
in asking this question was good, for 
I wished to stop the mouths of unbe- 
lievers, who ridicule these things. 
The priest knitted his brows, and was 
silent. I requested the interpreter to 
put the question again, but in as mild 
a way as possible. He did so, in the 
most conciliating manner, such as a 
physician would use to a dying pa- 
tient. But the priest, as if suddenly 
seized with an inspiration of the divi- 
nity, his eyes ready to start from their 
sockets, and with a voice of horror 
execrating the blasphemy, cried out, 
What proof would you have, is there 
not the authentic inscription? He 
was about to cast us out as heretics ; 
but witha present of money we depre- 
cated his indignation. 

M. What did you then? O. Well 
may you ask. Asif the lightning of 
heaven were pursuing us, we hastened 
away, at the same time entreating for 
a pardon on our audacity in impu- 
dently questioning sacred things. 
From thence we proceeded to the 
place where those who visit the holy 
Virgin are entertained; and whilst 
here, a priest of the lower rank enter- 
ed, and looked on us as if to take 
particular notice of our persons; pre- 


we entreat that, purified by his blood, 


sently another made us a visit, and 
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examincd us with earnest attention ; 
and soon after, a third. M. Perhaps 
they wished to paint your figure? O. 
The case was very diflerent, I assure 
you. M. What was it, then? O. 
Some sacrilegious wretch had pilfered 
some of the ornaments of the sacred 
Virgin, and their suspicion had fixed 
itselfon me. Entering, therefore, the 
sacred place, I saluted the Virgin 
Mother in this prayer:—O thou, who 
of all women art alone a Virgin and a 
Mother, most happy Mother, most 

ure Virgin! now we who are impure 

ave seen thy purity, we salute thee 
and worship thee, though imperfectly, 
with our offerings. We pray, let thy 
Son grant to us that we may be count- 
ed worthy to imitate thy most holy 
conduct, and that through the grace 
of the Holy Spirit we may spiritually 
conceive the Lord Jesus in the inmost 
bowels of the mind; and having once 
received him, may never let him 
depart. Amen. And then having 
kissed the altar, I deposited some 
money, and departed. M. What no- 
tice did the Virgin take of this? did 
not she, by a nod, shew her approba- 
tion of your prayer? O. I have 


already said that thé light was ob- 


scure, and she stood in the darkest 
place, at the right side of the altar; 
and, moreover, the threatenings of the 
priest, which I have spoken of, so 
dejected my mind, that I did not dare 
to lift up my eyes. MM. After all, 
then, your journey had not a happy 
result. O. The end was extremely 
favourable. M. You have revived 
my spirits, for my heart was al- 
most down in my knees, as Homer 
says, 

O. From our repast we returned to 
the church. J/. How could you ven- 
ture, when suspected of sacrilege? O. 
I knew my innocence ; and the righ- 
teous is as bold as alion. I had also 
a particular desire to see the inscrip- 
tion to which the priest had referred 
us. After some search, we found it, 
but fixed so high above our reach, 
that it required much sharper eyes 
than any of us possessed, to be able to 
read it. My eyes are only of the ordi- 
nary kind, sharper than an owl’s, but 
not quite so piercing as those of the 
lynx. I was obliged to trust to the 
clearer optics of Aldris; nor was he 
quite confident of his own powers, 
when employed on so important a 
subject. M. And was every doubt 


removed! QO. I am ashamed that |] 
should ever have doubted, so plainly 
was the whole affair described to us; 
the name, the place, the manner in 
which the thing was done—in fact, no- 
thing was omitted. The man was 
named William, born at Paris, a 
good man, and one who had in an 
especial manner shewn his piety, by 
travelling through many parts of the 
world, in search of the relics of the 
saints. This man having travelled 
over many countries, and visited the 
monasteries and churches in all pla- 
ces, at last came to Constantinople, 
where the brother of this William was 
bishop. By him he was informed, 
just as he was preparing to set out on 
his return, that there was a certain 
virgin dedicated to God, who was in 
possession of some of the milk of the 
Virgin Mother ; and that if he could 
procure a portion of it by entreaty, 
purchase, or in any other manner, it 
would secure to him the greatest pros- 
perity imaginable; for none of the 
relics he was now in the possession of, 
was to be compared with the sacred 
milk. On this account, Wiiliam did 
not rest, until by urgent entreaty he 
had obtained half of the sacred milk; 
in the possession of which treasure he 
considered himself richer than Croe- 
sus. MM. And well he might, in the 
possession of that which he could 
hardly have hoped to obtain. O. He 
immediately hastened homeward, but 
was seized with illness on the road. 
M. No one is always and every where 
fortunate. 

O. Finding himself dangerously ill, 
he called to him his fellow country- 
man, and faithful companion of his 
travels, and bound him to secrecy by 
the most solemn vows; he then com- 
mitted to his keeping the milk, with 
directions, that, if he reached home in 
safety, he should deposit the treasure 
on the altar of the sacred Virgin, who 
is worshipped at Paris in a magni- 
ficent church, the front of which is 
directed towards the river Seine. To 
make short of the story, William is 
buried, and the other hastens home- 
ward, but is also seized with illness. 
In this desperate condition he deli- 
vered the milk to an Englishman, bis 
companion, binding him in the most 
sacred manner to aceomplish the ob- 
ject already mentioned. The French- 
man died; the other received the 
precious relic, and deposited it on 
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the altar in the presence of the canons 
of the place. By them he was pre- 
sented with half the milk, which he 
brought to England, and deposited in 
Parathalassus. 

M. This relation is certainly very 
consistent in itself. O. And that the 
smallest doubt may not continue, the 
names and suffrages of the bishops are 
added, who having visited the milk, 
with the offering of some gifts, be- 
stowed so much indulgence as they were 
capable of giving, according to their 
usual allowance. MM. How much was 
that? O. Forty days. M. How can 
days be reckoned in purgatory? 0. 
We can conceive that time passes 
there. MM. When all this allowance 
is dealt out, nothing more can remain 
to bestow. O. There you err. So 
much does it differ from the case of 
the daughters of Danaus, that whereas 
their buckets were empty as soon as 
they were filled, here, if you are con- 
tinually emptying them, they still 
continue running over. M. If forty 
days are distributed to a hundred 
thousand men, has every individual 
the possession of forty days? O. Ex- 
actly so. MM. And if they receive an 
indulgence of forty days before din- 
ner, and after supper make a request 
for another forty days’ indulgence, will 
itbe given them? O. Yes, though it 
were ten times in an hour. 

M. 1 should be glad to get a little 
shrine of this sort at home; I would 
engage to ask for only one groat at a 
time, only let them continue to flow as 
often as I ask them. O. You may 
just as well ask to become all gold at 
once, you are full as likely to obtain 
your request. But to return to my 
narrative: This further argument is 
added: the milk of the Virgin in a 
great many other places is indeed 
sufficiently worthy of being revered ; 
but this is much more worthy of being 
80, in as much as that was scraped 
from stones, but this was collected 
immediately from the breasts of the 
Virgin. M. How does this appear? 
0. Oh, the Constantinopolitan Virgin, 
who presented the milk, gave this 
information. M. And to her perhaps 
it was communicated by Saint Ber- 
nard? O. Very probably. M. To 
whom the supreme blessing was 
afforded, of tasting milk from the 
same breast which the child Jesus 
sucked. I wonder that he should be 
called honey dropping, and not rather 


milk dropping. But how can that be 
called the Virgin’s milk, which did 
not proceed from her breasts? OQ. 
That also did so flow, but on a stone 
on which she chanced to sit when she 
gave suck; it thus became solid, 
and, according tothe will of God, was 
abundantly multiplied. M. Very well, 
go on. 

O. Having finished our business, 
whilst things were getting ready for 
ourdeparture, we were waiking about, 
looking at whatever appeared worthy 
of notice, when some of the priests 
came towards us, looked at us atten- 
tively, went away, returned, nodded, 
and seemed desirous of speaking, of 
addressingus. M. And were you not 
afraid? O. I turned towards them, 
and by my looks encouraged them 
to speak. At last one of them ap- 
proached, and requested to know my 
name. I informed him. Was I the 
same who two years since had pre- 
sented a votive tablet inscribed with 
Hebrew letters? I acknowledged it. 
M. Do you write Hebrew? O. No. 
But these people call any thing 
Hebrew which they do not under- 
stand. I suppose they had called the 
first inferior of the college, for he 
now came. M. What name of dig- 
nity is this? Havethey no abbot? O, 
No. M. Whyso? QO. Because they 
do not understand Hebrew. M. And 
no bishop? O. None. MM. Why so? 
O. Because the Virgin is teo poor to 
buy a crosier and mitre; and you 
know these things are only to be ob- 
tained by purchase. MM, At least 
they have a provost? O. Not even 
that. M. What hinders? O. Be- 
cause provostis a name of dignity, 
not of sanctity ; and so the college of 
canons reject the name of abbot, 
but freely take the name of provost, 
M. But this is the first time I have 
heard of the name of first inferior, 
O. Truly you are very ignorant of 
literature. M. I have heard the ex- 
pression used in a rhetorical manner, 
O. You have it. He who is the near- 
est to the prior is the posterior prior, 
M. We call him sub-prior. O. He 
saluted me courteously. He related, 
as far as I could gather from a multi- 
tude of words, that after much study 
they had been able to make nothing 
of the inscription on the tablet. 


When it has happened that an old 
| doctor of divinity or of law has visited 


‘them, they have shewn it to him, for 
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the purpose of obtaining the assistance 
of his learning in explaining it. One 
pronounced it to be Arabic; another 
said there was no meaning in it, but 
that what appeared to be Jetters 
were marks made at random. At last, 
one was found who could read _ the 
title. This was written in the Roman 
character and language, but in capital 
letters. The Greek part was written 
in capital Greek letters, which at 
first view had the appearance of being 
the same kind as the capital Latin 
letters. At the request of the sub- 
prior, I gave atranslation of the in- 
scription in Latin, word for word ; and 
at the same time refused to reccive 
any recompense for this small trouble, 
protesting there was nothing so ardu- 
ous which I should not rejoice to do 
for the sake of the most holy Virgin, 
even if it were to convey letters for 
her to Jerusalem. 
( To be continued. ) 


DESCRIPTION OF A SENATE-HOUSE 
EXAMINATION AT CAMBRIDGE. 
Tue following article is the produc- 
tion of a resident member of the Uni- 
versity, and describes an Examina- 
tion, in which he bore no inconsider- 
able part. Since the date which it 
bears, some new regulations have 
taken place, and some _ beneficial 
alterations have been made. These 
we have introduced by way of paren- 
thesis, at the end of the paragraphs 

to which they apply. 
EpITor. 


Cambridge, March 16, 1819. 

Sir,—As I conceive the nature of 
the academical course of studies pur- 
sucd in this University, is not gene- 
rally known, it may not be unaccept- 
able to some of your readers to have 
the ordinary course of studies prepa- 
ratory to the degree of B. A. pointed 
out to them; and also to have a minute 
description of the nature of the Exa- 
mination in the Senate-House previ- 
ous to that degree. 

The course of studies adopted in 
this University, is well calculated to 
form the mind, not less for taste than 
for science. Thesmattering of know- 
ledge which is obtained by skimming 
over a great variety of books, is here 
held in little estimation ; and a per- 
son’s acquirements are never calcu- 


lated from the number of the books he 
has read, but from the manner ip 
which he has read them. Getting-wy 
is the term which CANTABS use ip 
describing this accuracy of reading 
and digesting; and a person whose 
taste or desultory habit of miscella. 
neous reading does not fit him for this 
intense application, seldom or never 
succeeds.—(Hence it has been fre. 
quently remarked, that many would 
have acquitted themselves with much 
greater credit in their examination, 
if they had not previously read too 
much.) 

Though the sciences are generally 
believed to meet with more encov- 
ragement from our ALMA MATER than 
the Belles Lettres; yet this belief will 
be considerably shaken, when it is 
known that lectures are given in the 
classics during the whole of the two 
first years. Demosthenes, Plato, 
Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, He- 
rodotus, Thucidides, Cicero, Tacitus, 
Livy, &c. &e. afford exercises for the 
pupils, and ample room for the tutor 
to display his acquaintance with the 
best writings of antiquity, and to 
produce similar passages from works 
of celebrity in the modern lan- 
guages. 

The course of Moral Philosophy 
which is adopted in the University, is 
no less liberal and judicious. The 
works of Locke and Paley, with But- 
ler’s Analogy, are the subjects of 
lectures in the different colleges. The 
Greek Testament too is generaily lec- 
tured upon during one term, and 
much learning is produced from Beau- 
sobre, and other authors who treat 
on the manners, customs, religious 
rites, &c. of the nations recorded in 
the scriptaures.—(In some colleges, it 
should be mentioned, to the especial 
honour of the University for its libe- 
rality of spirit, that Dr. Doddridge’s 
excellent work on the Evidences of 
Christianity is recommended, and lec- 
tured on.) 

The course of Mathematical studies 
during an Under-graduate’s first year, 
consists of the first six books of Ev- 
clid’s Elements, Arithmetic, the prin- 
ciples of Algebra, and plane Trigo- 
nometry. In the second year, he ea- 
ters upon the branches, and the parts 
pursued are somewhat varied in dif- 
ferent colleges; but Mechanics, Hy- 
drostatics, Optics, Fluxions, with the 
two or three first sections of Newtons 
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Principia, most generally occupy his 
time during this period. The third 
year is dedicated to Astronomy, the 
Principia of Newton, and the higher 
parts of Analytics and Geometry: 
In this year also, he makes his first 
appearance as a disputant in the 
schools. His last term, or the first 
term of the fourth year, requires all 
the energies of his mind; he is now 
more deeply engaged with his rivals 
in the arduous conflict of the schools, 
and is going over and making himself 
perfect in all his previous reading, in 
order to be able to produce it with 
readiness and accuracy at the ap- 
proaching examination. It is now 
that he is winding up the labours of 
his three preceding years, and draw- 
ing near that decision which shall 
crown those labours with success, or 
blast all his hopes of academical ho- 
nours and preferment, which have so 
long stimulated his exertions and 
soothed his toils. 

From this variety of studies, it is 
evident that a young man, whatever 
may be his taste, may spend his time 
both profitably and pleasantly during 
the period allotted to his academical 
life. Emulation of an honourable 
kind is excited by college prizes. And 
this emulation is not of that danger- 
ous kind which sometimes prevails in 
smaller seminaries; for although a 
man feels his pre-eminence over those 
of his own years in his own college, 
yet he does not suffer his exertions 
to relax through fear of this pre- 
eminence meeting with a check from 
his rivals in other colleges at the gene- 
ral examination. 

From the disputations inthe schools, 
the merits of men are sufficiently 
ascertained to direct the moderators 
in appointing the class in which each 
man ought to be placed at the ap- 
proaching general contest for learned 
superiority. The candidates who con- 
tend for academical honours, are 
divided into six classes; and the 
Or non-reading men, (men 
who only wish for their bare degree, 
without any academical distinction, ) 
are divided into two other classes. 
The names in these classes are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and the day 
appointed for the Senate-House exa- 
mination is the first Monday in Lent 
Term. 

On that day, a little before eight 
o'clock in the morning, the students, 

No. 50.—Vou. V. 


in different parties from each Hall 
or College, enter the Senate-House, 
preceded by a Master of Arts, who is 
called the father of his college. The 
fathers having thus introduced their 
sons to the scene of conflict, all wait 
in the most anxious suspense till the 
University clock strikes eight; im- 
mediately after which, the names are 
called over, every one has his proper 
class or station determined, and the 
classes to be examined together, pro- 
ceed to their appointed tables, where 
pens, ink, and paper are provided. 
At these tables the examiners preside, 
and thus in less than five minutes all 
the students are set to work with the 
utmost order and regularity. They 
hear the questions or propositions 
given out by the examiners; and, 
without a moment’s delay, apply them- 
selves, and write out the required 
solution or demonstration in a clear 
and legible hand. All now are silent. 
But every person must use the utmost 
dispatch, for as soon as one student 
in a class has brought out the required 
proof, and subscribed his name and 
college to his paper, he 
calls out “ DONE;”’ and, at the soun 
of that ominous word, another ques- 
tion is instantly given, without waiting 
for the proofs or solutions of the rest 
in the class. Thus the student who 
has read his subjects with such accu- 
racy as to be able to produce them 
without hesitation, that is to say, who 
has got his subjects well up, is sure to 
take the lead of his competitors, be- 
cause they require more time, and 
evince greater hesitation. Besides, 
the great importance of accuracy is 
such, that litile or no credit is given 
to a superficial answer or a confused 
demonstration. 

Sometimes indeed a young man of 
comparatively moderate attainments 
may cry out “pone,” before he has 
actually brought out a correct result. 
Such a youth, on the first morning, 
creates great trepidation among his 
compecrs in the same class ; for being 
most commonly members of different 
colleges, they are not acquainted with 
the actual proficiency of each other, 
till they have been many hours classed 
together, and tried their relative 
strength. But the shallowness and 
deception of a hasty answer are soon 
detected ; for in the evening, and at 
other intervals, every paper belonging 
to _ student undergoes the strictest 
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scrutiny, by a company of discerning 
and accomplished individuals, ex- 
pressly appointed by the University to 
this responsible and laborious employ- 
ment. In the course of the first day, 
they make frequent changes. Ifa 
youth has procecded too rapidly 
through every question proposed, and 
out of seven or eight, is found not to 
have resolved one with accuracy, 
when the examination is resumed, he 
is placed in a lower class ;—while a 
diffident yet sedulous student, who 
out of the same number has furnished 
but three or four able answers, is 
sometimes removed to a higher class. 
In this manner the various stations, 
which every one appears qualified to 
hold during the remainder of the exa- 
mination, are adjusted with great 
intelligence. But even after that 
period, he who has previously accus- 
tomed himself to severe and close 
reading, will find his proper level; 
and will gain a higher rank, as soon 
as he recovers his confidence, and 
@ccomes acquainted with the routine 
» ofthis formidable examination. Every 
thing is required to be fully, clearly, 
“and scientifically proved ; and though 
a student may write out his papers 
amidst hurry and embarrassment, he 
should never forget that all these pa- 
pers are afterwards inspected by the 
united abilities of the examiners with 
coolness and impartiality. 

The examiners do not sit, but are 
continually moving round their re- 
spective tables, both to enable them 
to see what is going on, and to deliver 
their questions at proper intervals. 
Nothing can exceed the attention of 
these gentlemen: their eyes are every 
where; and if a student merely raise 
his head from the table, they instantly 
attend him, so that no time may be 
lost in giving out another question. 
The examination does not begin with 
lower subjects first, and then gra- 
dually go on to the higher, but is 
varied according to the pleasure of 
the examiners. Thus no one can anti- 
cipate a question: for in the course 
of five minutes he may be dragged 
from the Elements of Euclid to the 
Principia of Newton, from the sim- 
plest questions in Arithmetic to the 
abstruse Analytics of La Croix. 

As soon as the University clock 
strikes nine, the examination closes, 
and the students are generally met at 
the door by their anxious and inquir- 


ing friends: however, their answers 
are usually laconic, for no time is to 
be lost, only half an hour being allow- 
ed for breakfast. At half past nine 
they again assemble: the names are 
called over; and the examination is 
resumed, and continues till eleven, 
From this time till near ten o’clock at 
night, the examination is going on 
with the same regularity and order; 
short intervals being allowed for re. 
freshment and relaxation. 

The same proceeding is continued 
through Tuesday and Wednesday. On 
Thursday the examination is in Moral 
Philosophy; but as no academical 
honours are awarded to this depart- 
ment, it has become almost a matter 
of mere form. 

On Friday morning a new classifi- 
cation of Brackets is made out, and 
this is a period of the examination 
which is looked forward to with no 
ordinary anxiety; for from these 
Brackets a person’s absolute place on 
the list of honours may nearly be 
ascertained. These Brackets are af- 
ranged according to merit, and the 
names in them are placed alphabeti- 
cally. Thus, in the examination of 
the preceding days, should any two 
or more have distinguished themselves 
above the rest, and be nearly equal, 
they are placed in the first Bracket. 
The next three or four, who prove 
nearly equal to each other, form the 
second Bracket; and so on till the 
whole number is bracketed. At eight 
o’clock on Friday morning these 
Brackets are suspended on the pillars 
in the Senate-House, and it is on this 
occasion that disappointment or satis- 
faction is visible in the countenances 
of the examined. In one corner you 
see some successful student receiving 
the hearty congratulations of his anx- 
ious friends; in another you may see 
all the horrors of disappointment and 
chagrin pictured in the countenance 
of some unsuccessful competitor. Now 
that the Brackets are arranged ac- 
cording to merit, the next thing to be 
done is to assign to each person his 
proper place within his Bracket. For 
this purpose the Brackets are called 
out and examined, and when any one 
evidently appears to have distinguish- 
ed himself above the rest, his place 
is determined, and his name cut off 
from the rest, and so on with regard 
to the others. If, however, when @ 
man has got to the top of his own 
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Bracket, and is still dissatisfied, he 
has the power of challenging any that 
he pleases to a fresh examination; 
and if he is here successful, and rises 
above his competitor, he may again 
challenge, and so on till he has found 
his proper level. From the numbers 
who have been bracketed, generally 
about fifty or sixty are set down, not 
alphabetically, but according to me- 
rit, and classed in three divisions, 
yiz) WRANGLERS, SENIOR OPTIMES, 
and JuNion OPTIMEsS; and these con- 
stitate the three orders of Academical 
Honours. The rest are also arranged 
according to their respective merit, 
but not having appeared on the Tri- 
pos, or list of Honours, they are styled 
the Or multitude. 

Such is the course of study which is 
adopted in this University, and the 
nature of the examination previous to 
the first degree; and we cannot but 
admire the impartiality which directs, 
and the science which prevails, on 
this occasion. The examiners are 


selected from different colleges, and 
therefore it cannot be supposed that 
any bias or partiality to any parti- 
cular student can possibly exist; for 
such a proceeding would soon be 


detected by the discerning eye of the 
candidates themselves, as well as by 
the watchfulness and jealousy of the 
fathers of the colleges. The office of 
examiner is very laborious, and al- 
most without emolument; the honour 
therefore attached to such important 
offices is what might naturally be ex- 
pected from a University so pre- 
eminent for liberality and eradition. 

_ The advantages of such a system as 
ishere pursaed, are apparent in the 
habit of study which it produces. The 
students, instigated either by a love 
of honour to an industrious use of 
their time, or deterred by shame from 
a total waste of it, are for the greater 
part found well employed during their 
academical career. And when that 
1s completed, they go forth into the 
world free from the volatile habits of 
stady, which are too commonly the 
consequence of light and miscella- 
neous reading. 

It has, however, long been a 
watter of regret that these results are 
not universal. The student who reads 
ora bare degree, without seeking 
any distinction from academical ho- 
hours, has necessarily much time, 
Which he either totally loses or mis- 
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applies. The fact is, that the ex- 
ercises for such a degree are much 
too easy; and it has long been thought 
a reflection upon our system, that 
young men intended for the University 
should merely be examined in the 
mathematics.—(To remedy this evil, 
a regulation has lately been made, 
that an examination shall in future be 
instituted in the sixth term of resi- 
dence, i. e. about the end of the 
second year; the subjects of which 
are to comprise one of the Greek, and 
one of the Latin classics; and one of 
the Gospels, or Acts of the Apostles, 
in the Greek Testament, which are to 
be named twelve months before; 
together with Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity: and that no man shall 
be allowed to proceed to his final ex- 
amination without having passed this 
criterion with considerable credit. It 
had, moreover, long been a matter of 
complaint and censure, that in the 
examinations which obtained at Cam- 
bridge, no classical honours whatever 
were hitherto awarded; so that al- 
though a young man might possess a 
strong predilection amd taste for the 
beauties and elegancies of ancient 
literature ; yet if he were wanting in 
the keen acumen and profound inves- 
tigating spirit of a mathematician, he 
would meet with nothing congenial to 
his feelings, or corresponding to the 
particular direction of his genius and 
abilities. With the exception of a 
few scholarships, of trifling pecuniary 
advantages, no public patronage from 
the University, no place in the lists of 
her worthies, would await him. Even 
the Chancellor’s Medals, given to the 
two best proficients in classical know- 
ledge annually, were only granted to 
those who had previously obtained an 
honourable place in the Mathematical 
Tripos. Hence it was likely that his 
dispositions and bias towards classical 
studies would become enfeebled and 
languid ; and exertions, which might 
have terminated in the most happy 
and advantageous results, were not 
made, because there was wanting that 
strongest stimulas to action in the 
haman bosom, “ respect to the recom- 
pense of reward.” This objection has 
been also remedied in some degree. 
Very soon after the former regula- 
tion had been adopted, it was further 
resolved, that a Classical as well as 
Mathematical Tripos should be form- 
ed, thereby giving full opportunity 
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for the lovers of the sages of Greece 
and Rome to apply themselves to 


those interesting pursuits, with the! 


certain prospect of fame and honour. 
Still, however, to secure and main- 
tain the Mathematical super-eminence 
of the University, it was resolved, that 
none should be candidates for the 
Classical Tripos, but those who had 
distinguished themselves sufficiently 
in Mathematics to enable them to 
take their place in that list of honour. 
And further to remove for ever that 
stigma, which had so often been cast 
ou the University, for the ease with 
which she permitted her non-reading 
sons to take upon them degrees—it 
has passed the Senate by a decree, 
that no person whatever, of the o 
modXor Class, shall be admitted to a 
degree, without having passed, in 
addition to the examinations which 
have hitherto been made, and that 
which in future is to take place in the 
second year, an examination in 12 
Books of Homer’s Iliad, 12 Books 


of Virgil's AZneid, and Paley’s Evi- 
dences.) 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF HOPE, 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—Hope is the strongest principle 
in the human mind, implanted by the 
great Author ofour existence, to solace 
mankind in the most bitter hours of 
adversity; while, at the same time, 
it gives the first spring to every mo- 
tive and action which the corporeal 
and intellectual functions cf man are 
susceptible of performing. It is con- 
fined by few limitations short of exist- 
ence itself. Its operations are as 
wide as human creation. It is go- 
verned by no partial or unequal laws; 
for, from the monarch on his gorgeous 
throne, to the houseless, famished 
mendicant, there is no unjust distri- 
bution of this gracious boon ;—all are 
alike the rich possessors of this noble 
inheritance. 

As soon as the infantine thoughts 
throw out their shoots, and begin to 
bud, Hope becomes, as it were, the 
intellectual sun, to cherish and to 
invigorate the tender flowers, and to 
expand and mature the blossoms to 
beauty, to perfection, and to useful- 
ness. To live without Hope would be 
to live without heat. We might as 


well expect that the animal, the mine. 
ral, and the vegetable kingdoms could 
yield their accustomed treasures in 
the absence of all warmth, as for the 
mind of man to stretch out its capa. 
cious energies, without Hope w 
cheer and stimulate it in its pro- 
gress. 

What is it that invites the botanist 
to prosecute with so much interest 
and ardour, the tedious pursuits of 
his favourite study,—to survey so mi- 
nutely the variegated and streaky co- 
lours of a plant or a flower,—the sym- 
metrical construction of its herbage, 
—the harmonious arrangement of its 
fibrous particles ;—to entangle him. 
self in the perplexing difficulty of 
denoting its genus, or affixing its just 
classification?—I answer, the Hope 
of accumulating a more enlarged 
knowledge. What is it that impels 
the astronomer to pry with so much 
diligence into the starry firmament ;— 
to discover the multiplied, though 
irregular phenomena, which put forth 
their scintillations in the skies ;—to 
account for the revolutions of the 
planetary system ;—to watch the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies ;—to cal- 
culate their distances, assign their 
boundary, and describe the laws by 
which they are governed? I answer, 
the Hope of obtaining an accession 
of philosophical truth. What is it 
that induces the geologist, the mine- 
ralogist, the chemist, and the natu- 
ralist, to leave the place of their 
nativity, their friends, their conve- 
niences, and the centre of their 
domestic bliss, to wander in foreign 
lands, exposed to privation, disease, 
and death; in exploring, with inte- 
resting and indefatigable labours, the 
obscured and untrodden paths of sci- 
ence? I answer, the Hope of acquir- 
ing fresh and important discoveries. 
What is it that inspires the philoso- 
pher to penetrate into the profound 
researches of the most abstruse sub- 
jects,—to inquire into the nature and 
laws of heat, light, vapour, motion, 
&c.—or, with a daring and restless 
spirit of mental intrepidity, endea- 
vour to unravel the whole complicated 
machinery of inexplicable matter? | 
answer, the Hope of enriching the 
treasury of philosophy. What is it 
thatexcites the poet to string the lyre, 
and strike the melodious notes, whose 
harmonious chords swell high and 
vibrate in virtue’s cause? I answer, 
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the Hope that his muse will be diffu- 
sedly honoured and obeyed. 

The limits of a periodical journal 
prohibit me from expatiating at large 
upon this inherent constituent of our 
nature, or I might shew that in no 
relation in society whatever, is man 
deprived of this staff so necessary to 
human existence. The pious and the 

rofligate, the thoughtful and the 
thoughtless, fecl within them this 
cheering quality, though they have 
different objects in contemplation. 
The libidinous man looks forward in 
Hope to the gratification of inordinate 
desire, as the medium through which 
he is to enjoy real and unadulterated 
pleasure; while the devout and reli- 
gious character beholds, in Hope, an- 
other, a purer, and a higher order of 
prospective happiness. That the de- 
light of the former is only ideal, while 
that of the latter is truly substantial, 
the most depraved, in one moment of 
reflection, will not dispute ; but that 
they each possess this active princi- 
ple, cannot be denied. 

Go to the maniac’s cell, and see the 
lonely occupant retrace his countless 
steps; and though you behold him 
deprived of the reasoning faculties of 
his nature,—as the mere empty fabric 
of man without inhabitant,—he is not 
destitute of Hope, whose latent spark 
kindles atleast an imaginary joy. In 
the cheat of his own wild and disor- 
dered brain, he fancies himself des- 
tined by hereditary birth to occupy a 
monarch’s throne, and sway a nation’s 
destiny. He moves to and fro in all 
the visionary delusion of majestic 
grandeur and imperial dignity, as if 
inrehearsal for his appointed honours. 
He habituaily indulges in the illusive 
dream—no friend ventures to remove 
the spell ; for there is an innate feeling 
of pleasure, which emanates from a 
frenzied Hope yet lurking within the 
barren precincts of his mental wilder- 
ness, which mitigates the fierceness of 
his malady. 

View mankind under circumstances 
the most foreboding, still there is a 
ray of Hope to be seen bursting its 
way through the dark horizon, to 
enliven the gloomy aspect. How 
cheerless would be the hours of the 
enterprising traveller, while passing 
through desert countries to his ap- 
pointed and looked-for destiny, if he 
had no Hope of accomplishing the 
object of his mission; but it is this 


invigorating principle which fortifies 
him with courage and perseverance, 
inspires him with unabated ardour, 
and becomes his companion and his 
guiding star even in the most drear 
wastes of inhospitable solitude. As 
the shipwrecked mariner, what impel- 
led him to summon into action every 
energy of his nature in the bloodless 
warfare with his watery foe, when he 
was precipitately dashed into the 
briny current, and the sweeping sarges 
seemed to have locked him up for 
ever under their imperious sway? He 
will tell you, that it was the Hope of 
safety. Go forward to the field of 
battle, and ask the soldier who has 
escaped from death during the bloody 
carnage, what gave him the undaunt- 
ed spirit and ennobling valour to 
march against superior numbers and 
veteran warriors? And he will an- 
swer, that it was the Hope of victory. 
Thus it will be found, if we extend 
our observations upon this subject, 
that it is the exercise of Hope, with 
the view of accomplishing some defi- 
nitive object, which gives the first 
impetus to all our actions. And if 
Hope be a welcome guest when life 
and faculties are in the plenitude of 
their glory, how doubly welcome must 
she be when a man is forced to yield 
his strengthless body to dissolving 
nature. When this momentous period 
arrives, the most abandoned may feel 
at least some trifling diminution of 
their anguish, in the possession of 
Hope, though precluded from tasting 
the richer and the more exalted plea- 
sures in a sanguine anticipation of 
enjoying unsullied bliss; but with the 
man who “has finished his work, and 
kept the faith,” Hope brightens upon 
his vision, and lays before him a hea- 
venly paradise. The appalling haunts 
of a sad futurity disturb not his slum- 
bers, or shroud his prospects. Serene 
as the moonlight’s pallid brightness, 
he lies composed and happy ; and, in 
the gentle whispers of a peaceful re- 
signation, breathes away his soul into 
the purer hemisphere of celestial im- 
mortality. 

Conceive a man, if it be possible, 
without Hope, in the last stage of 
expiring mortality, suspended, as it 
were, by a silken thread, between life 
and death; who perceptibly beholds 
Time’s lighted taper fluttering before 
him upon the verge of extinction ;— 
whose eye-balls are already inflex- 
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ibly fixed in their orbits—whose coun- 
tenance is cheerless and distorted— 
whose features are pinched and stif- 
fened—whose limbs are stretched to 
their unelastic and lifeless form—and 
the moist and chilling sweat of death 
sitting upon his brow as a thickened 
dew: conceive such an individual, I 
say, with a mind racked in unutter- 
able anguish, bereft of every prospect 
of future felicity, and a sable cloud, 
more terrible than midnight darkness, 
hanging over his moral atmosphere, 
through which be cannot discover the 
twilight’s gleam to animate his tor- 
turing soul, or gild the mournful 
scene ; and I ask, who could attempt 
to portray his agonizing feelings? 
No human language can convey an 
accurate representation of such a dis- 
picture. Imagination herself, 
with all her treasures of prolific inge- 
nuity, would recoil from the arduous 
task. But that beneficent Creator 
who gave man existence, never in- 
tended that he should be left in all 
the unmitigated fury of such a parox- 
ope of suffering and despair; and 
e who causeth the rain to fall upon 
the evil and the good, hath also en- 
dowed the minds of the pious and the 
profane with the glowing principle 
which forms the subject of the forego- 
ing observations; and, in contempla- 
tion of which, well may we all ex- 
claim, that ‘‘ While there is life there 
is Hope.” 
Your’s, respectfully, 
T. W——un. 
Newington Butts, Dec. 9, 1822. 


POETRY. 


THE GRAVE OF THE YEAR 


Be compos’d ev’ry toil, and each tarbalent 
motion 
_ That encircles the heart in life’s treacherous 


snares ; 
Be the hoor that invites to the calm of devo- 


Undistarb’d by regrets, unencumber’d with 
cares : 
eer cheer! ess the late blooming face of crea- 
fon: 
Weary Time seems to pause in bis rapid 
career, 


And —— with the work of his own deso- 


on, 
Looks back with a smile on the Grave of the 
ear. 


Hark! the wind whistles rudely—the shadows 
are closing, 
That enwrap his broad path in the mantle of 


night ; 
While (earth’s thoughtless sons are in quiet 


reposing, 
Undismay’d at the wrecks that have nam. 
ber’d his flight. 
From yon temple, where fashion's bright tapers 
are lighted, 
Her vot'ries in crowds deck'd with garlands 


appear, 

And (as yet their warm hopes by no spectres 
aflrighted ) 

Assemble to dance round the Grave of the 


Year. 
Oh! I a the stale cap which the idlers have 
tasted, 
When I think of the ills of life’s comfortless 


day ; 
How the flowers of my childhood their verdare 
have wasted, 
And the friends of my youth have been 
stolen away: 
They think not how fruitless the warmest 
endeavour 
To recall the kind moments, neglected when 


near— 

When the boars that oblivion has cancell’d for 
ever 

Are interr’d by her hand in the Grave of the 


Year. 


Since the last solemn reign of this day of re- 
flection, 
What throngs have relinquish’d life’s perish- 
ing breath ! 
How many have shed their last tear of dejec- 


tion, 
~ 1 their dim eyes in the darkness of 
eath! 
How id have sudden their’ pilgrimage 
ended, 
And ot the dark pall hath envelop’d their 
bier 
How many have gently the valley descended, 
And made their cold bed with the Grave of 
the Year! 


‘Tis the year that so late its new beauties dis- 
closing, 


Rose bright on the happy, the careless, and 
gay, 
Who now on their pillows of dust are repos- 


mg, 
Where the sod presses damp on their bo- 
soms of clay. 
Then talk not of bliss while her smile is ex- 
piring, 
Disappointment still drowns it in misery’s 
tear— 
Reflect, and be wise—for the day is retiring, 
And to-morrow will dawn on the Grave of 
the Year. 


Yet, awhile—and no seasons around as will 
flourish, 
But silence for each her dark mansion pre- 
pare, 
Where beauty no longer her roses shall nou- 


Trish, 
Nor the lily o’erspread the waa cheek of 
despair : 
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But the eye shall with lustre anfading be 
brighten’d, _ 
When it wakes to 
sphere, 
Bysunbeams of splendourimmortal enlighten’d, 
“Which no more shall go down on the 
of the Year. AMERICUS. 
— 


TIME. 


trae bliss in yon orient 


ProuD oh where art thou hast’ning 


awa 
Sure old age will never come o’er thee! 
What nations have risen, and sunk to decay, 
And crumbled to ruin before thee! 


Where now are the kingdoms of Greece and of 
Rome, 
That once so trium poaes ? 
“ Hark !”’ Destiny cries, “‘ They are laid in the 


tomb, 
And all that they boasted hath perish’d. 
Each from its proud station by Time has been 


harl’d, 
Who cares not for splendour or 
And empires that claim’d of 
the world, 
Now live in the pages of story. 
Behold thro’ the vista of years that are gone, 
Great Athens, aye proud of her honour ; 
And look at her now, all deserted and lone, 
While the Mussulman tramples upon her. 
And where too is Sparta? invineibly brave! 
What trophies has she left behind her? 
Go search for her now in the land of the slave, 
And tell me if ever you find her. 
The glitteri le that swept o’er the flood 
a in its progress of conquest and 
And now sleeps inactive,—inglorions.” 
Then what avails power? its lustre is dim, 
Foundationiess, faithless, and fickle; 
For what is a P , a Cesar, to him, 
Who mows down the world with his sickle? 
Philoso still may declare if they please, 
Time’s a shadow by whom we’re forsaken: 
a * ! shadows o’erturn such dominions as 
these? 
Oh surely they must be mistaken ! 
‘Tis more like a stream,—like a torrent, that 


oes 
Usetopp’d to Eternity’s ocean, 
Destroying, uprooting, the world as it flows, 
Resistless and strong in its niotion. 
The flower of the valley,—the oak of the 
grove,— 
The cottagers’ meek habitation,— 
And populons cities, with temples of Jove, 
Mast share in the dread desolation. 
The place is desert where a nation was seen, 
_With thousands of souls to defend her, 
Since Time like a whirlwind hath swept o’er 
the scene, 
Destroying her glory and splendour. 
Full oft has a victor been rais’d to a god, 
And worshipp’d by those who retreated : 
Bat victor and vanquish’d must bow to his 
n 
Who never as yet was defeated. H. D. 


THE INFIDEL AND THE BISHOP. 


(The following Lines are said to be written by 
Dr. Earle, on bearing a Bishop read the 
Barial Service at the Interment of a Noble- 
man who had professed himself an Infidel.) 


“J oe no hope,” his Lordship says, and 
ies ;— 

“In sure and certain hope,” the Bishop cries. 

Of these two worthy peers, I pray thee say, 


man, 
Who om the lying knave—the priest, or lay- 
m 


an 

His Lordship dies an Infidel confest! 

He’s “our dear brother,” says the reverend 
Priest ; 

An Infidel !—our brother, yet be cries, 

And who dares say the rev’rend Prelate lies ? 


SONNETS TO MARY. 


No. 1. 
MARY, my girl, if ever I think on thee,— 
At morning, and at noon, and evening-tide,— 
And ever pray that God above may be, 
While a this earth thou art, thy friend and 
No idle prayer is this ;—it springs from love, 
As pure as ever warm’d a mortal’s breast ; 
As pure, I’d almost said, as feel the blest, 
Cloth’d in their snowy robes of bliss above :— 
And oh! my girl, let it not pass away 
Unheeded by , as the sammer wind, 
Or as the showers upon an April day ; 
But let it have a claim upon thy mind, 
Whenever thoughts arise of future years, 
That will in joy be pass’d, or grief and tears. 
No. 2. 
“ Tuls is a world of sorrew,”—thou and I 
Have known and felt that these are words too 
trae :— 
How aug Seats are there droop and die, 
And bid their lovers, parents, friends, adiea,— 
And who can tell but this may be our lot 
Before next summer's san in heav’n appear ; 
Before the world shall see another year, 
Thou mayst lie low, and 1 may be forgot ;— 
Forgot, bat net by thee.—Then let us live 
And act as though to-morrow were our last ;— 
Think not of faults or errors that are past, 
But act upon the rale, “ forget,—forgive :”— 
Thus may I prove a blessing unto thee, 
And thou wilt be “ earth’s greatest good” to 
me. 
Walworth. L. G. 


THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


Day follows day, year rolls on year; 
They jast begin, then disappear. 
How quick, how rapid is their flight, 
‘Tis hardly day—when, lo, ’tis night! 
How swiftly do the seasons flow, 
The sammer’s heat, the winter’s snow, 
Th’ autumoal tinge, the vernal green, 
‘There scarcely seems aspace 
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VIEW, AND SUMMARY, OF MR. OWEN’S PLAN, 
FOR THE PERMANENT RELIEF OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Awmonc the various plans that have been proposed for relieving the poor, dur- 
ing the late years of distress, those exhibited by Robert Owen, Esq. of New 
Lanark, have excited the greatest share of attention. Of this distinguished 
philanthropist, we gave a portrait and a memoir in the preceding volume of 
the Imperial Magazine. On the plan which is here presented to the reader, 
it is proposed to establish a community at Motherwell, near New Lanark, 
under the immediate inspection of this benevolent gentleman. - Of this plan, 
we shall briefly describe the outline, and state the principal advantages that 
are expected to result from its adoption. 

In the centre of from 600 to 1200 acres of land, it is proposed to erect'a 
large square, capable of accommodating about 1200 persons, men, women, 
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and children. To give both children and adults the best education, consistin 
of the introduction of eyery circumstance favourable to the formation of g 
character, and the exclusion of whatever might be productive of a contrary 
result. 

Each person; according to his ability, to labour for the good of the whole, 
their employment_being directed by an economical arrangement, which shall 
combine their interests—unite their exertions—provide for the beneficial intro- 
duction of scientific improvements, and diminish expenditure. ‘The proceeds 
will be applied to the payment of rent, interest, taxes, and expenses of the 
establishment—to the return of the capital originally invested, and to provide 
for the probable increase of the establishment, 

The system of education has already been proved to be efficacious by the 
extensive expériment at New Lanark: the thousands of visitors to that spot 
bear ample testimony to the. happiness that reigns there. That the esta- 
blishment.will pay its expenses, will be evident from the following ealcu- 
lations:— . 

The buildings have been accurately designed, working drawings for the 
builders prepared, and every expense attending their erection has been; esti- 
mated: with great care, at the present cost of materials and labour in the city 
of Glasgow, being the nearest extensive market for these articles to the pro- 
posed establishment, and 10 per cent. on the whole has becn added for con- 
tingencies, £ d. 
The cost ef these erections has been found to be about . + ~ 84,260 - 
To which add, forfurnishing the apartments, &c, of 300 families 3,600 
Fitting up school-room, and places of worship for Dissenters 300 
Dittochurch | - - - 

Ditto infirmary - - 

Ditto lecture-room - 

Ditto inn - - - 

Ditto library - - - - 


Making the entire cost-about - i 


Interest of 40,000/ 

Rent of land - 
Farming stock, &c. - 
Clothing, &c. 300 families at 20/. 
Taxes and contingencies 


Now, in the working population of 1200 individuals, there appears, from the 
most accurate data that can be attained, an average of “. 
248 individuals, male and female, under 10 years of age, 
178 ditto - ditto - from 10 to 15, - 
719 ditto ditto. from 15 to 60, 
55 ditto _ ditto from 60 and upwards. 

In the following calculation the labour of the 248 children, under ten years 
of age, is not taken into account, nor the labour of 32 individuals employed 
in various domestic purposes and superintendence, nor of 35 who are sup- 
posed to be at all times ineffective, either from indisposition or other causes. 

The annual value of the labour of the community will then be as follows:—. 
165 individuals from 10 to 15, at 4s. per week - 

680 ditto from 15 to 60, at 10s. ditto - - 
40 above 60, at5s.ditto - - - 


Total value of labour - 
Total expenditure 


Surplus - 


No, 50.—VoL. V. 
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By an accurate calculation made in the expenditure of the working classes, 
at New Lanark, whose population is well known to be sufficiently supplied, 
it is found that the average expenditure of each family does not exceed 465i. 
per annum, including rent and all expenses. 
Value of the labour of 300 families, as above - - 
300 families, at 45/. perannum——=s- - - - 
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19,916 0 0 
13,500 0 0 


£6,416 0 0 


Sarplus - - - 


From the preceding calculations it is evident, that the inhabitants of these 
establishments will be in full possession, even at the commencement of their exer- 
tions, of far more substantial advantages than are now acquired by many of the 


middle classes at an expenditure of several hundreds per annum. 
The difference between the condition of the working classes in the manufac- 
turing towns, and in the proposed villages, may be thus contrasted : 


In the Manufacturing Towns. 


The poor and working classes now 
usually live in garrets, or cellars, 
within narrow lanes or confined 
courts. 


They are surrounded with dirt, enve- 
loped in smoke, and they have sel- 
dom a pleasant object on which to 
fix their eye. 


Parents are oppressed with anxiety 


to secure the means of subsistence 


for themselves and children. 


Each family has the care and trouble 
of going to market, to supply their 
individual wants, and under every 
disadvantage. 


Each family must have domestic ar- 
rangements for cooking, &c. and 
one person must be wholly occu- 
pied in preparing provisions, &c. 
for a family of ordinary num- 
bers. 

The parents must toil from 10 to 
16 hours in the day to procure the 
wretched subsistence which they 
obtain for themselves and chil- 
dren, and very often under cir- 
cumstances the most unfavour- 
able to health and rational enjoy- 
ments. 

In bad times, and which frequently 
occur, the parties experience a 
distress not easily to be described. 


In the proposed Villages. 


The poor and working classes will 
live in dwellings formed into a large 
square, rendered in every way 
convenient, and usefully ornament- 


ed. 

They will be sarrounded by gardens 
—have abundance of space in all 
directions to keep the air healthy 
and pleasant; they will have walks 
and plantations before them, within 
the square, and well cultivated 
ground kept in good order around, 
as far as the eye can reach. 

In consequence of the principle of 
mutual co-operation being under- 
stood and practised to its full ex- 
tent, the necessaries and comforts 
of life are enjoyed by all in abun- 
dance. 

Under the proposed arrangements, the 
same trouble will provide for 1000 
as it now requires for one family ; 
and all articles will-be procured on 
the best terms. 

The best provisions will be cooked in 
the best manner, under arrange- 
ments that will enable five or six 
individuals easily to prepare provi- 
sions for 1000. 


The parents will be healthfully and 
pleasantly occupied, not more than 
eight hours in the day. 


Under the arrangements proposed, 
no bad time can occur from a 
change of markets, or from any 
commercial uncertainties, as the 
parties will always have a plen- 
tiful stock of all things neces- 
sary. 
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In case of sickness, every evil takes 
lace among these individualized 
ings. 


The early death of parents, leaves the 
children orphans, and subject to 
every evil. 

The children are usually sickly, and, 
as well as the parents, ill clothed. 


The young children are much neg- 
lected, and hourly acquire bad 
habits. 

The education of the children neg- 
lected. 

The children sent early in life to some 
one trade or manufactory, usually 
of a very unhealthy nature, and at 
which they must attend for 10 or 
more hours per day. 

The children trained under ignorant 
persons, possessing many bad ha- 
bits. 

Scolding, coercion, and punishments, 
are the usual instruments of train- 
ing here. 

This is the abode of poverty, vice, 
crime, and misery. 
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In the event of sickness, the utmost 
attention and care will be experi- 
enced ; every one, both from prinei- 
ple and interest, will be active, and 
have pleasure in rendering the situ- 
ation of the invalid as comfortable 
as possible. 

The early death of parents leaves the 
children, in all respects, well pro- 
vided and protected. 

The children will be raddy and heal- 
thy, and, as well as their parents, 
neat, clean, and properly clothed. 

The children will be well looked after, 
and prevented from acquiring bad, 
and taught good habits. 

The children all well trained and well 
informed. 

The children gradually instructed in 
gardening, agriculture, and some 
trade or manufacture, and only em- 
ployed according to age or strength. 


The children will he trained by intel- 
ligent persons, possessing only 
good habits. 

But here kindness and good sense 
will be the only instruments of 
training. 

While this will ever be the abode of 
abundance, active intelligence, cor- 
rect conduct, and happiness. 


Many additional advantages are pointed out in the subsequent parts of the 


pamphlet whence this account has been taken, and several probable objec- 
tions to the system recommended, are anticipated and examined. Con- 
trasted with emigration to a foreign country, the benefits arising from an 
incorporation in this settiement are stated to have a decided superiority, the 
prominent particulars of which are specified. Loans, subscriptions, and 
donations, to give completion to this establishment, are received at the Soci- 
ety’s office, No. 23, South Entrance, Exchange Buildings, Threadneedle. 
Street. 


ON TEACHING LANGUAGES, 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—The method of teaching Lan- 
guages has lately become a subject 
of great interest, and the discussion 
of the subject has given rise to the 
publication of a great variety of opini- 
ons.—Should you deem it an accept- 
able subject for your interesting mis- 
cellany, the early insertion of the 
following observations will oblige 
Your obedient servant, 
DuGap. 
Islington, Birmingham, Dec. 23, 1822. 


THE system of teaching the lan- 
guages, which has been proceeded 


upon in our public schools for a great 
number of years, goes to impart a 
knowledge of language by grammar. 
‘The new systems lately published re- 


verse this method, as the authors 
propose to teach grammar by lIan- 
guage. Before we decide respecting 
the superiority of the latter plan, it 
will be requisite to examine the prin- 
ciple on which it is founded. 

It is generally understood, that 
most young men of respectability in 
life, have gone through the common 
course of classical studies at school ; 
and that comparatively but very few 
of them have pursued these studies 
after they have left school. Their 
slight progress in these branches of 
learning, notwithstanding the care 
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and time devoted to them, argues 
either a great defect in the system of 
taition pursued by the tutors, or a 
great want of natural ability on the 
part of the pupils. That it cannot be 
wholly attributed to the latter, is evi- 
dent from this circumstance, that we 
find many who are really averse from 
‘classical studies, pursuing with ar- 
dour different branches of science, 
and also excelling in them ; and whose 
talents, we are convinced, are fully 
equal to the task of acquiring the dead 
languages. I myself know several 
instances in point; and I have said to 
the persons, “‘ Why do you not study 
the Latin and Greek classics? The 
uniform reply has been, ‘‘ I cannot do 
it with pleasure. I was bored too 
much with them at school, ever to like 
or to study them with pleasure.” 
‘These are not solitary instances; and 
why should the classic authors be less 
attractive than others? Iam not far 
from the truth, I imagine, when I as- 
sert, that the reason why young men 
in general so entirely neglect these 
studies is, that from injudicious treat- 
ment at school, they have been led to 
form certain associations connected 
with them, which have created a last- 
ing dislike. 

The great error in the common sys- 
tem lies in the practice of compelling 
-boys to commit to memory so many 
large and difficult portions of gram- 
mar, without any professed object in 
view, and without allowing them to 
descend to the practical illustration 
and use of these rules. The study of 
grammar, instead of being made the 
first and a separate work, should be 
conjoined with the reading of the lan- 
guage. In reading, the pupil will 
soon feel the want of his grammar; 
and by being led to consult it with the 
sole desire of obtaining information, 
he will never form any injurious asso- 
eiations connected with it. If we 
attend to the nature of grammar, con- 
sidered as an essential requisite to a 
thorough knowledge of a language, I 
think we shall be inclined to consider 
it of less importance in the first stages 
of a pupil’s progress. Grammar isa 
collection of observations on the pecu- 
liar constructions and idioms of a 
language. The general laws, and the 
facts of all languages, are learnt only 
“by reading them. It is not the pro- 
vince of grammar to state them, nor 
‘is it possible; a knowledge of them 


being the result only of repeated ob. 
servation and reading. 

The general rules are in all lan- 
guages more numerous than what we 
term exceptions; and it is the most 
natural and agreeable method to pro- 
ceed from generals to particulars, 
This method we generally adopt when 
endeavouring to communicate infor- 
mation respecting any other thing or 
subject. We first shew, and remark 
upon, the most general features and 
facts concerning it, and then upon the 
particular facts; leading the mind 
gradually to an-accurate and just 
conception of the whole. Now the 
study of grammar, as it is confined 
simply to the repetition of its rules, 
leaves the mind of the pupil totally 
uninformed as to the precise appli- 
cation of the knowledge he is acquir- 
ing; and hence, independently of the 
drudgery of the work, and the disgust 
it engenders, when he comes to read 
the language, and meets with illustra- 
tions of the rules, he must refer to his 
grammar: he has the rules only in his 
memory, but is totally unused to their 
application. Thus, even after the 
labour of committing to memory an 
incoherent mass of information, which 
he cannot apply to any particular, or 
to the requisite uses, he has to recur 
to lessons he ought thoroughly to have 
understood. 

I do not maintain, however, that 
grammar should be entirely neglected 
at the first setting out; but I assert, 
that the declensions of the nouns, and 
the formation of the tenses of the 
verbs, should form the greatest extent 
of grammatical knowledge, previously 
to the reading of the language; and 
the rules of syntax ought not to be 
learned, but in connection with the 
reading of the language. 

The principle on which we should 
proceed in teaching the syntax, is 
this: never to give a boy a rule to 
learn till he feels the want of it, when 
reading any of the classic authors. 
When a boy has acquired a pretty 
gencral knowledge of a language, and 
has read and well stored his mind 
with some of the best pieces in the 
prose writings and dramas of it, he 
will very readily and willingly proceed 
to the critical study of it. His tutor 
should be his grammar till he becomes 
familiar with the habit of referring to, 
and studying written rules. In 
ing the selections marked out by@ 
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judicious and qualified tutor, he will 
meet with illustrations of all the rules. 
His tutor points out to him an exam- 
ple of such a rule, for instance, as 
that verbs of asking, of clothing, &c. 
govern an accusative of the person, 
and an accusative of the thing :—he 
observes the two accusatives — he 
knows not by what law there should 
be two—he wishes he knew it—it has 
not escaped his memory, for he never 
learnt a rule relating to this peculi- 
arity. Here then present him with 
the rule, and it is easy to foresee how 
readily he will embrace such oppor- 
tune assistance; nor can we less be- 
lieve that he will as readily and care- 
fully retain it. This, by way of illus- 
tration, is the method I propose 
should be adopted, and in several 
instances I have known it adopted 
with the most decided and flattering 
success. 

In any one paragraph of moderate 
length, the tutor will be able to shew 
his boys examples of many rules; but 
I would not recommend any one to 
give more than two or three rules at 
one time ; and, if the boys are young, 
not more than one. This, repeated 
every day, cannot fail to impress the 
rules of syntax on the memories and 
understandings of the boys. Like- 
wise, in teaching prosody, it should 
be confined at first to hexameter 
verse. Therules should be read from 
the grammar (each boy holding a 
grammar in his hand at the same 
time) by the tutor, and one verse 
should be read poetically by him; 
and at the same time the rules should 
be iHustrated by his observations, 
and the verse more than once repeat- 
ed :—by which method the boys would 
soon gain a clear comprehension of 
the meaning, and proper method of 
reading Latin verse poetically. 

It may be well to remark here, upon 
what we call Latin exercises.—It is 
common in most schools, to give boys 
bad Latin to put into correct Latin ; 
but how unreasonable it is to suppose 
that any one who has but a compara- 
tively slight acquaintance with a lan- 
guage, can write in that language 
correctly! Why not set them to 


speak it at the same time? To write 
Latin is rather the work of one who 
has read largely in it, and not of one 
who has but just begun to read, and 
who perhaps never applied three of 


hence, the experience of all tutors 
can testify, that boys rarely present 
exercises of this kind, but what ate 
filled with gross and palpable mis- 
takes. 

We should do well to consider the 
principle which M. Dufief lays down 
in his system of teaching the French 
language: it is simply this; that ifa 
person never sees nor hears an ufi- 
grammatical sentence, he will never 
write or speak one—a principle I 
think which might be introduced with 
great advantage into the system of 
teaching the dead languages. In the 
work of putting bad Latin into good, 
the boy is bewildered, he does not 
know the rules, or, ifhe has committed 
them to memory, he has them not in 
his understanding; so that he is ever 
writing bad Latin, which to him is 
an inconvenience of serious and in- 
calculable injury. For exercises, I 
would recommend, that the rules and 
observations of the tutor should be 
written, and the whole go under re- 
view in the hearing of the whole 
class. 

In the first attempt of boys to read 
Latin, I think they should be assisted 
by translations. This practice, I am 
aware, has been objected to by many 
great and learned men, whose opinion 
we ought to revere. They have ob- 
jected, that-it leads boys to indolence 
and inattention; and, by rendering 
the work too easy, renders the recol- 
lection or impression of the lesson 
less vivid and distinct; and that the 
labour of translating without any as- 
sistance is best fitted to impress the 
lesson deeply and !astingly upon the 
mind. In reply to this, it may be ob- 
served, that if the language be taught 
by the process of analytical constra- 
ing, with the translation before him, 
the boy must match the English with 
the Latin word, and give an account 
of the Latin word, the part of speech, 
&e; so that in effect the same atten- 
tion is requisite to get the lesson cor- 
rectly; but with this difference, that 
the attention thus given, neither wea- 
ries nor disgusts. The pupil is not 
left to pore over his book, guessing at 
this or that, and at last to shut it up, 
ancertain whether he is correct or not; 
and, consequently, none of those pain- 
ful feelings are excited in the mind, 
which so much retard the progress of 
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make one remark on the method of 
teaching English grammar. When 
the pupil has gained a thorough know- 
ledge of the different parts of speech, 
rather than suffering him to proceed 
through the syntax in the manner I 
have before remarked upon, I should 
recommend the tutor to select some 
paragraph which is correctly and ele- 
gantly written, and make the boys 
select the different parts of speech, 
and write them down in proper order; 
and then point out to them illustra- 
tions of the rules, and require them 
to be written down. This method, 
regularly repeated, will soon impress 
upon the minds of the boys the most 
obvious rules of grammar. It will 
lead them to use their understand- 
ings, an object ever to be attained in 
the education of youth. 

You will perceive, Mr. Editor, that 
I have but very briefly remarked upon 
the different topics I have noticed. 
I have said enough, however, to in- 
troduce the subject to the attention of 
your correspondents ; and [I shall be 
happy to hear from any of them on these 
points, before I venture any further 
remarks. 


STATE OF PAUPERISM IN AMERICA. 


From the Fifth Report of ‘‘ The 
Society for the Prevention of Pau- 
perism in New York,” lately pub- 
lished, we are concerned to see that 
the same fatal system, followed pre- 
cisely by the same ruinous conse- 

uences, has taken root in America, 

at has at length reduced England to 
the distressing situation, and the con- 
sequences, we have witnessed. The 
mistaken policy, originating in bad 
overnment, which first enacted Poor 

aws,—perpetuating the old monkish 
system of popular ignorance and de- 
pendence,—has been found to pro- 
duce equally mischievous effects in a 
free and prosperous commonwealth, 
as in the most degraded state of 
modern Europe. With a population 
that scarcely occupies a moiety of its 
vast territories, we might consider 
this in the light of a political phe- 
nomenon, had we not experienced, in 
this country, the dear-bought lesson, 


that gratuitous support provided for a 
people, operates as a premium upon 


must, if unchecked in its course, 
effect the ruin and degradation of the 
whole community. We shall now 
exhibit a few facts from the Report 
before us, as a sad elucidation of the 
truth of our foregoing observations,— 
though our limits will only admit of 
a rapid survey of the subject :— 

“The dependence of the poor (in 
England) on the ecclesiastical re- 
venues, the funds of religious houses, 
and the superstitious charity of in- 
dividuals, was soon superseded by a 
dependence, not upon their own in- 
dustry, but upon a maintenance pro- 
vided for by law. The substance of 
the old vicious system was retained, 
the form alone was altered. The 
germ of the evil was preserved, and 
it grew and became as fruitful as in 
its native soil of Italy. The elements 
of pauperism were as rife in the civil 
statute of Elizabeth, as in the eccle- 
siastical code of Rome. The mis- 
chievous principle had, in either case, 
the same materials to act upon. The 
provision made by law was less 
contingent than that supplied by 
charity, and had in some respects a 
worse effect upon the poor. The in- 
crease of pauperism under this legal 
system has been such, that the Eng- 
lish are at last obliged to purchase 
temporal safety, by paying enormous 
sums for the support of paupers, as 
the Catholics were to purchase papal 
security against perdition, and relief 
from purgatory by giving alms. 
Within fifty years the annual ex- 
penditure for the poor in England 
has increased tenfold. The amount 
at present, may be stated at fifty 
miilion dollars. The entire rental of 
some parishes is not sufficient to sup- 
port the paupers in them. 

‘** A reference to the most populous 
towns and districts of America, might 
suffice to shew, that laws designed to 
relieve the poor by maintaining them, 
actually cause an increase of pau- 
perism, and add prodigality and vice 
to poverty. No demonstration can 
well be stronger than that which we 
have to this effect in the city of New 
York. The general results, it is be- 
lieved, will satisfy those who are at 
all acquainted with the subject. 

‘“* It will be enough to state, that be- 
sides the hospitals, the public build- 
ings for the poor have cost about a 
million dollars; that the annual pub- 
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doubled in ten years, and risen to 
about one hundred thousand dollars, 
while that of societies and individuals 
is estimated at twenty or thirty thou- 
sand more; that in the winter season 
relief is administered to one-tenth or 


two-thirds of all the adults supported 
by the alms-house, became paupers 
by means of intemperate drinking, 
and the vices of which that habit 4 
the parent. 

“From another view of this subject, 


twelfth of the whole number of in- | and of the adoption, in America, of 
habitants ; and that there is an aver- | the English system respecting pau- 


age of about fifteen hundred paupers 
in the alms-house, and three to four 


hundred delinquents in the city peni- 
tentiary, throughout the year. 
statements are deemed to be within 
bounds. If they are substantially 
correct, they will justify the infer- 
ence,—that relieving poverty, instead 
of doing it away, increases it,—and 
that the source of this evil must be 
dried up, its elements destroyed, its 
germ uprooted, or nothing valuable 
will be accomplished. The managers 
for its prevention are compelled to 
ascribe it to the same cause in the 
city of New York as in England, 
namely, to the provision made for the 
relief and maintenance of the poor, 
that pauperism has increased among 
us in a ratio as great as was ever wit- 
nessed in that country. 

‘“‘ This conclusion is supported by 
the fact, that frequent applications are 
made, especially by aliens, for ad- 
mission to the alms-house, in terms 
which leave no room to -question, 
that the parties have experienced the 
ill effects of a cherished reliance on 
the support there provided. And the 
respectable individuals who have the 
internal management of the alms- 
house, have been free to express their 
conviction, that a public and gratuit- 
ous provision for the poor, has the 
pernicious tendency which is here 
ascribed to it; that it is previously 
depended upon by most of those who 
come to share its benefits; and that 
such dependencé relaxes their exer- 
tions to maintain themselves, and 
emboldens their indulgence in every 
wasteful and destructive habit. It is 
their opinion, that the foreigners and 
their children, comprising two-thirds 
of the whole number of persons in that 
establishment, do in general antici- 
pate and rely upon being supported 
there, before they embark for Ame- 
rica, or, at least, during the period 
requisite to gain a legal residence in 
this city, and to get completely broken 
down by drankenness and profligacy. 
Conformably to the imputed operation 
of this cause, it is their opinion, that 


These | 


pers, it will be seen how the natural 
and substantial advantages of the 
population are sacrificed by the vici- 
ous policy of a legal provision for the 
poor. 

“To a political economist, philoso- 
phizing about this country, and com- 
paring it with Europe, it would be a 
strange paradox, that pauperism, as 
a practical evil, should be known 
amongst us. He would argue, that in 
a country of such extent, and of so 
easy cultivation; a country of which 
the institutions were equal and free ; 
where the taxes, not including im- 
posts, scarcely exceed the value of one 
day’s labour of the people in a year; 
where there are no distinctions of 
rank, or laws of primogeniture, or 
hereditary privileges, to sustain in 
wealth and dignity one part of the 
community, and check the aspirings 
‘and perpetuate the dependence and 
the depression of the rest ; where there 
is ample scope for industry and enter- 
prise, entire freedom from civil and 
political disabilities, and perfect se- 
curity of natural and acquired ad- 
vantages; and where all the motives 
which can press upon the human 
mind, to induce the formation of a 
virtuous character, have full play; he 
would agree, that in such a country, 
pauperism, which ought to be re- 
garded as an evil, could not take 
place, except by the fault of its laws 
and institutions. He would pronounce 
such a country exempt from all the 
usual causes of vagrancy and beggary 
in Europe, existing in the enactments 
and artificial arrangements of society. 
He would conclude, from the exist- 
ence of pauperism where property 
was so equally divided, and where the 
means of subsistence always greatly 
exceeded the consumption, that the 
ordinary springs of action were viti- 
ated, and the natural love of inde- 
pendence subdued by an artificial 
system, a system of legal and chari- 
table provision for the support of those 
who might choose to depend upon the 
public. 

* But it might seem still more ex- 
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traordinary, that such a country should 
ever adopt the policy of England re- 
specting paupers, which has there 
operated so much mischief, and ac- 
cumulated such a mass of evil and of 
danger. What necessity or tempta- 
tion could there have been to incor- 
porate this feature of the English 
system with our own, at a time when 

inhabitants were more scattered, 
and characterized by more hardihood 
and resolution, and when there were 
no crowded cities to invite and 
cherish the improvident and vicious? 
These questions must be resolved by 
reference to the fact, that our ances- 
tors brought with them the habits 
and opinions induced by an English 


education, and gave them the ascen- | 


dancy that might be expected in the 
circumstances in which they were to 
take effect. They fashioned their in- 
stitutions and their civil code after 
those of England, and at a very early 
period, in several of the colonies, 
adopted the outlines of her system 
respecting paupers. They doubtless 
argued, that as there were poor in the 
country they had left, and as they 
were there provided for by law, a like 
provision against a like necessity was 
requisite to be adopted here.” 

Thus, according to the Report of 
this Society, in the course of last 
winter, about 12,000 individuals re- 
ceived the benefit of charitable as- 
sistance; yet it is a fact, that the 
expense, however enormous, and the 
progress of the evil, however alarming, 
so far from raising any general cmo- 
' tion of concern, scarcely attracted 
the slightest attention from the pub- 
lic. It would seem that this system, 
in proportion as it has had the effects 
of a paralysis on the lower, bas had 
the elicct of an opiate on the higher 
classes of society, bringing the poor 
down to the condition of paupers, and 
the rich to the condition of bearing all 
their burdens. 

It does not appear that the efforts 
of the society for the suppression of 
the growing evil have been attended 
with any great degree of success; 
which is chiefy ascribed to the coun- 
teracting causes of idleness and de- 
bauchery, the influx of destitute emi- 
grants, and the number of gin shops, 
which only in New York are said to 
amount to two thousand four hundred 
or upwards. The revenue obtained 
from the licenses is found to bear a 


very smali proportion to the weight of 
the Poor Rates, which public houses 
have such a tendency to promote, 

To dram drinking, and the legal 
provision for support, the society 
attributes the inadequacy of their 
exertions to stem the torrent of vice 
and wretchedness ; and to repress the 
demands of dependence upon the 
supply of public and charitable funds. 
To give increased vigour to their 
plans, they are taking measures for 
carrying into effect, in several dis- 
tricts of the city, Dr. Chalmers’s 
admirable system of local visitation, 
each member taking a small locality, 
as the home-walk of his benevolent 
acquaintanceship, which cannot but 
be useful as far as it extends. Still, 
the society candidly asserts, that 
nothing short of a thorough abolition 
of the system, as a law, can be pro- 
ductive of ultimate good,—that it 
ought to be resorted to, however 
harsh in its immediate consequences, 
—and that temporary houses of in- 
dustry should, if necessary, be es- 
tablished, supported by their own 
proceeds ; but that, to save themselves 
from the fate of England, they must 
abandon gratuitous support. 


Review.—A Dissertation on the Eter- 
nal Sonship of Christ. By James 
Kidd, D.D. Professor of Oriental 
Languages in Marischal Callege, and 
University of Aberdeen, &c. Svo. 
pp. 357. Wood, George-street, Aber- 
deen. 1822. 

Ir is well known to those who are 

acquainted with the writings, either of 

our ancient or modern theological 
authors, that the terms ‘ Eternal 

Son,” ‘“ Everlasting Son of the Fa- 

ther,” and ‘“‘ Eternally begotten Son,” 

frequently occur in their compositions. 

They have been received without 

scruple by the general consent of 

professing Christians ; and, sanction- 
ed by time, by common suffrage, and 
by the authority of able divines, they 
have been applied to the divine na- 
ture of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, to express the eternity of his 
existence, and his personal relation 
to him, whom we all denominate God 
the Father. Of late years, however, 
this use of these phrases has been 
questioned, and some serious doubts 
have been started respecting their 
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legitimacy... Hence, some eminent 
scholars have demurred, as to their 
competency to express those ideas 
fer which they are presumed to stand. 
Those who thus question their propri- 
ety, when thus applied to the divine 
nature of Christ, restrict their appli- 
cation to his incarnate state, and his 
wediatorial character, either viewed 
through the perspective of prophecy, 
or when the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among mankind. The sub- 
stance of these doubts we conceive to 
be included in the following que- 
ries:— 

1. If human relationship had not 
existed, would the term Son have 
conveyed any idea to the mind ? 

2. Does not the term Son necessa- 
rily imply commencement of exist- 
ence in that person to whom it is 
justly applicable ? 

3. What meaning can be attached 
to the terms Son, and begotten Son, 
when all commencement of existence 
is excluded? 

4. In what manner can the Eternal 
Existence be predicated of any being 
or person, whose primary nature is 
begotten ? 

5. Can the word Eternal be united 
to the word Son, or begotten Son, with- 
out involving contradictory ideas? 

The questions thus agitated, we 
have long thought belong rather to 
philology than to divinity ; but differ- 
ent opinions have been entertained, 
and several writers, taking the alarm, 
have entered the field of controversy, 
strenuously contending for ancient 
phrases, and forcibly inveighing 
against philological innovation. Of 
this number is Dr. James Kidd, the 
author of the work before us. 

It is to be observed, that the ques- 
tion thus agitated, does not affect 
either the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
that of the Divinity of Christ. These 
doctrines, we conceive, are alike ad- 
mitted both by those who advocate, 
and those who oppose, the phrase 
“Eternal Son;” and unless we are 
much deceived, it is to place these 
doctrines on what has been thought 
more tenable ground, against the as- 
saults of those who deny them, that 
the doubts of the latter have been 
urged against the terms in question. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that 
among those who advocate the cause, 
of what they term “the doctrine of 
the Eternal Sonship,” but which might 

No. 50.—VoL. V. 


with more propriety be called ‘the 
Eternal Nameship,” all those whose 
writings have fallen under our inspec- 
tion, instead of meeting the objection, 
and confining themselves to the ques- 
tions at issue, have furnished disser- 
tations on the Trinity, which they 
acknowledge their opponents have not 
assailed, and vindicated the Divinity 
of Christ, which they allow has not 
been attacked. From the latter part 
of this charge, the volume now under 
examination is not exempt. We do 
not mean, however, to insinuate, that 
the reverend author has passed over the 
real question in total silence. But if 
nothing more of his volume were re- 
tained, than what is strictly appli- 
cable to this point, perhaps eight 
parts out of ten of what is now pre-, 
sented to the public might be dismiss- 
ed; and the force of his reasonings 
would become more perspicuous by 
compression. 

But although we consider such a 
large portion of this book to contain 
irrelevant matter, we are far from pre- 


suming that it is worthless or unim- 


portant. As an elucidation of the 
divinity of Christ, it is highly interest- 
ing and valuable; and the arguments 
which it contains in favour of this 
momentous doctrine, can hardly fail 
to furnish it with a passport to pos- 
terity. 

In those parts of his volume which 
have any immediate bearing on the 
question in debate, Dr. Kidd seems 
weil aware of the difficulties which he 
has to encounter; and to shield the 
word Son from the force of the objec- 
tion, he places it in such a light as 
will conceal, if not extract, its more 
vulnerable part. But his ideas on this 
subject will be best expressed in his 
own words: 

“The Saxons express both the luminary of 
day and the prolonged object of being by the 
same designation. These are similarly spelt 
in the Saxon-English—Sonne. Our Saxon 
Ancestors assimilated the reflection of the 
likeness in the prolonged object derived from 
him who preceded him, with the reflection of 
the light which the material world derives 
from the luminary of day. The only underived 
term, in our notions, viz. that indicative of | 
being, is employed by the Deity to represent 
himself, and to indicate his being, and his 
continuity of being. In the present stage of 
intellect, there tbe employed words or 
representative signs to indicate his mode or 
modes of being, unless derivative from, and 
collateral with, those words and representa- 
tive signs which are predicated of material ob- 
aa because all modifications of being ara 
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relative. Theyare relative, either with respect 
to simple being itself, or with respect to them- 
selves. But all the relative notions which 
man possesses are derived from material 
objects. Every term, then, indicative of the 
modifications of being, must be one deduced 
from sensible likenesses. Whatever terms 
are employed, therefore, to delineate the 
related states in the Godhead, must partake 
of this allusion to the material world, and 
of the usage of this allusion adopted in 
language. The Godhead is expressed by the 
only simple, underived notion which language 
sesses: within the Godhead there are re- 
ated states: man has no pure underived 
words to express related states, because his 
knowledge of such states is primarily derived 
from external nature. The revelation of these 
states must, then, be clothed in materially 
derivative designations, which are not strictly 
plicable to the spiritually related states of 
the Godhead, and involve an apparent difficulty 
or contradiction, on account of the transference 
of mutually acquired epithets and notions to 
the uncreated, pure, and eternal Mind. But 
the apparent difficulty or contradiction is in- 
creased, in our reflection upon it, when qua- 
lities are ascribed to such related states de- 
signated by those terms which are necessarily 
employed. The qualities of pure being, in 
the essence of the Godhead, applied or trans- 
ferred to the related states in the Godhead, 
mast wneeoonty produce a seeming discord- 
ance, because they are, in one case, atrribat- 
ed to that which has no material derivation in 
our notions, and, in the other, to related 
states: the knowledge of the modes of which, 
and their designations, are necessarily derived, 
and inseparable from, our material associa- 
tions. From the constitution of the human 
soul, any related state or characteristic pro- 
cedure of the Godhead, invested with the 
qualities of self-existence, eternity, immensity, 
and immutability, must involve, when traced 
to our original acquirement and present defini- 
tion, an association of qualities belonging to 
pure being, united with notions derived from 
material appearances. Whatever term, then, 
God has employed to announce his related 
State, it must, in our apprehension, be accom- 
panied with this association, arising, and inse- 
ble from, our limited understanding. Yet, 
there will be found sufficient precision to en- 
able us to combine the designations employed, 
with the related states which they specify. 
Terms, expressive of relation, imply a simi- 
larity of natare, a comparison and the posses- 
sion of qualities, which enable the comparison 
to be instituted.” 

“ We have evinced, that whatever designa- 
tion is applied to the secvad person in the God- 
head, illustrative of his related state, must be 
derived from, and associated with, sensible 
objects, and that, when qualities are ascribed 
to this divinely related state, they must be 
transferred from their application to pure being, 
to their a originally derived by us 
from exte objects and their relations. 
There is no term of a related state, of which 
any natural perfection of the Deity can be pre- 
dicated, that is not liable to this sort of ob- 
ection, which is as applicable to the expres- 
sion, the Eternal Word, as to that of the 
Eternal Son.” —pp. 47 to 51. 


The term Son, adopted under the 
qualifications expressed in the preced- 
ing paragraphs, and divested of those 
earthly ideas which rendered it chiefly 
objectionable, is, from. the sense 
thus given by the author, introduced 
in a new form; and it is highly proba- 
ble, that, with the concessions thus 
accompanying it, few persons would 
hesitate to retain its use, even when 
associated with the epithet Eternal. 
The qualifications thus presented, con-: 
tain an apology for the use of a term 
which is admitted to be “‘ not strictly 
applicable,” but which the poverty of 
language, and the state of the human 
intellect, compel us to adopt, when 
in the Godhead we want to express 
the related state of the divine person- 
alities. 

In commenting on the following 
passage of scripture, Dr. Kidd thus 
expresses his thoughts : 


appointed heir of all things, by whom 
also he made the worlds.’ we the first clause, 
the passage, as Macknight has observed, 
would be better rendered constituted, instead 
of appointed, heir of all things. There is no 
hraseology in reference to the Son, in bis re- 
ated state to the Father, which could describe 
his possession or authority over all things, 
cept that of “heir.” Whilst the one Divine 
person is announced as Father, it is inconceiv- 
able to us what other designation, from our 
stores of ideas and language, could be em- 
ployed, unless the present term. For, be it 
remarked, it is not the authority and power of 
the Godhead, simply considered, in its Divine 
nature, which is expressed,—bat the authority 
and power of a person related to another per- 
son in the Godhead, which is described. In- 
stead, therefore, of denoting inferiority in him 
who is constituted “heir of all things,” or 
priority in him who does constitute him,—we 
only discover that our notions have no other 
resources, in describing the power and pro- 
perty mutually enjoyed, in the related state of 
Father and Son,—than to denominate the 
latter heir. The expression, therefore, no 
more denotes inferiority on the _ of the 
Divine Son, than the expression Father, im- 
plies that the Father will die, and be succeed- 
ed in his power and authority by the Son— 
pp- 76, 77. 


In this paragraph, also, the learned 
author has made, we conceive, all the 
concession which his opponents can 
reasonably require. It is of little 
consequence what terms are employed 
to express our ideas, provided we dis- 
tinctly know the precise ideas for 
which they stand ; and that when these 
terms are taken from their common 
use, andapplied to spiritual existence, 
they are divested of all earthly analo- 
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gies, and of their exclusive appropri- 
ation to express human relations. 

On the term begotten, Dr. Kidd has 
made observations corresponding with 
the ideas exhibited in the preceding 
paragraphs, This word also is divest- 
ed of its otherwise universal applica- 
tion; it is used as the language of 
accommodation ; but, in its restricted 
sense, “this enunciation of scripture 
is only to us indicative of the fact, 
that there is such a participation of 
nature, though we cannot apprehend 
the mode or process of the participa- 
tion.” But the author's views will 
best appear in his own entire para- 
graph : 

‘“* One grand objection offered to our inter- 
SS of the passage is the phraseology, Z 

begotten thee. If this objection refers to 
the expression used, we reply, it is the only 
term by which the relation of two ons , 
when described as that of Father and Son, can 
be delineated to the human understanding, 
when the mode by which the Son becomes 
a of the Father’s nature is announ- 
ced. This enunciation in Scripture is only to 
us indicative of the fact that there is such a 
participation of nature, though we cannot 
apprehend the mode or process of the participa- 
tion. To raise an objection on account of the 
impossibility of a process analogous to that by 
which participation is effected amongst man- 
kind, is to rebut a difficulty which is raised by 
the opponent himself, for no such assertion 
was ever made, nor was ever such notion 
entertained by any of the defenders of the 
doctrine of the Eternal Sonship. They only 
affirm, from the declaration of Scripture, that 
there is a mode by which the nature of the 
Father is participated by the Son; and that 
the fact is declared that the Son is begotten by 
the Father, and is signified by the only term, 
which mankind possess, to designate the mode 
of participation of natare from him who is 
Father to him who-is Son. If the objectors 
assert that there can be no such participation, 
and, consequently, no mode by which the 
rticipation is effected, their statement is, 
in fact, levelled against the related states 
of the Godhead, and is —— to-the terms 
Father and Son, as well as to the proposi- 
tion that the latter person is begotten. But 
we have already shewn, that there are, and 
mast be, related states in the Godhead. If 
the objectors affirm that we cannot understand 
the mode of the alleged participation, we 
need not join issue. In this, we 
agree, and confess that the mode of this parti- 
cipation is as incomprehensible to us as to 
them.—p. 96, 97. 


Having thus qualified the objection- 
able terms, by divesting them of those 
ideas at which the judgments of his 
opponents revolt, and transplanted 
them into a region of import where 
they simply express, @ participation of 
nature, and a related state, Dr. Kidd 


associates name with nature, and, in 
his numerous and masterly arguments 
advanced to prove the divinity of 
Christ, the terms Son and eternal Son 
are introduced as though they were 
inseparable from the idea of person- 
ality. These objectionable words are 
defined to mean‘a related state, or a 
participation of nature; and the infer- 
ence is, that where this related state 
or participation of nature is discover- 
ed, there eternal Sonship is demon- 
strated to exist! 

How far either Dr. Kidd or any 
other theological polemics, have a 
right to divest terms of their common 
and acknowledged meaning, and to 
give them an import which the locality 
of a purpose, or the peculiarity of a 
creed, requires, is a point which their 
opponents will probably dispute. It 
will hardly be doubted that the term 
Son implies a ‘related state” to a 
Father, and that it includes ‘‘a parti- 
cipation of nature ;” but the authority 
on which its import is thus restricted, 
those who view this subject through 
other media, will call upon them to 
produce. Against the phrases ‘‘relat- 
ed state,” and ‘‘a participation of na- 
ture,” ne one can reasonably object, 
who admits the divine personalities 
that are included in the Godhead; and 
if the terms, Son, everlasting Son, 
eternal Son, and only begotten Son, 
mean this and nothing more, the dis- 
pute is at an end. 

But independently of those efforts 
which have magnified the mole-hill 
into a mountain, and encircled with 
“a pillar of cloud” a mere question 
of philology, we cheerfully bear testi- 
mony to the ability with which the 
work has been written, and to the 
ingenuity with which its reasonings 
have been connected with the osten- 
sible occasion of its appearance. The 
language is strong, masculine, and 
energetic; in no part is it weak and 
languid; and in certain paragraphs it 
rises into sublimity. 

Asa treatise, defending the Divinity 
of our Lord, it is a masterly perform- 
ance. The view which the author 
has taken of this important subject, is, 
in many respects, original; and 
acuteness which he has displayed in 
the investigation of some abstruse 
philosophical principles, and of vari- 
ous passages of scripture, places him 
on an eminence which few only can 
hope to attain. 
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Review.—The Banks of Tamar, a 
Poem, with other Pieces. By N. T. 
Carrington. 8vo. pp. 160. Plymouth 
Dock: Congdon. London: Baldwin. 

‘Tue character attached to local de- 

scriptive poetry is often of so question- 

able a standard, as to procure it little 
attention beyond the immediate circle 
of the author’s friends and acquaint- 
ances. Nor can this be matter of 
surprise—since to impart, by the force 
of superior genius, an interest to the 
subject. which shall compensate for the 
reader’s ignorance of the scenes that 
it describes, is allowed to compara- 
tively few. The best of the Roman 

ts seldom ventured beyond a 
lengthened episode, in sketching the 
beauties of particular districts; and it 
is to such short excursions from the 
living narrative, that we are indebted 
for all those fascinating memorials of 
classic scenery, with which the ancient 
writers abound. We have, to be sure, 

Denham’s Cooper’s Hill, and Pope’s 

Windsor Forest, and Scott’s Rokeby: 

but, setting aside the splendid talent of 

the writers, each poem is more or less 

associated with facts that give it a 

vitality, and with allusions that judi- 

ciously diversify the sameness of mere 
delineation. 

In that which Virgil seldom attempt- 
ed, and the best of modern poets 


alone have excelled, Mr. Carrington | 


might claim considerable indulgence, 
had he totally failed. ‘We were pleas- 
ed, however, to recognize many spe- 
cimens of true poetical feeling through- 
out the different branches of his poem, 
which occasionally reminded us of 
that immortal painter of nature’s love- 
liness—our favourite Thomson. It is 
written in blank verse; but, as a 
whole, rather too much dilated. 

The Tamar runs through a romantic 
district in one of the finest portions of 
England—it forms the boundary of 
Cornwall and Devon. The luxuriant 
country through which it meanders— 
the neighbouring port and arsenals of 
Plymouth—the exploits of our navy— 
and the benefits of commerce,—are 
introduced with taste, and described 
with spirit. 

The following extract is a fair crite- 
rion by which to judge of the style and 
character of the author’s poetry : 


“In yonder fields where blithe the lamb- 
kins play, 


And the brown herds of Devon crop the rich 

And juicy herbage ; just beneath that clamp 

Of trees, still beautiful though ancient, stood 

The mansion of Honestus. He had thriv’n 

By daantless industry, for he had borne, 

Unsbrinking, sammer’s heat and winter's cold 

iy = half a century; and as he sank 

From lfife’s meridian, gratefully he look’d 

Upon the aa and io the future saw 

Visions of happiness. He deem’d that age, 

If Providence should bid the hand of Time 

Shed silver o’er bis brow, would kindly come, 

As a warm welcome ray on arctic climes, 

And find him circled by a happy group 

Of duteons children. But of those who 
bloom’d 

Like “ olive branches” round his table, one 

Lay nearest to his heart; and who ean blame 

The yielding parent, for Eliza was 

His only daughter, and the last that rese 

Of all his race, to hail him by the dear 

And sacred name of Father. Every glance 

Reminded him of her who in the hour 

Which gave Eliza birth, escap’d the throes 

Of poor mortality, and left him here 

| Heart-stricken, but submissive to the hand 

| That had dissolv’d their union. Faultless 

was 

| The maiden in his sight, and she in truth 

| By soft obedience and unfeigned love, 

| Repaid his tenderness. Each day pass’d on 

| Smooth as a sea. The parent look’d 

| At life’s horizon and beheld it clear, 

| Nor dream’d of gathering storms ; he ventur’d 

| much, 

| Too much of hope on the frail bark, and, ah! 

| The wreck was total! 


« Fairest of the fair, 
| "Mid Devon’s maids she long unenvied mov'd; 
| For meekness, modesty, disarm’d the shafts 
| Of Envy, and the breath of Slander, yet, 
Envenom'd, had not reach’d her. Thus she 
| reign’d, 
| Unconscious of her empire, though as fair 
As she who at her feet in silken chains 
| The conq’ring Julius held, and laid a spell 
| On the voluptuous Antony ;.or she 
Who wav’d Love’s cresset from the Sestian 
tower, 
And long the social circle’s pride and grace, 
the li ht 
Of her fond father’s eye, the maid had liv’d, 
Bat that in evil hour a villain stole 
On the domestic heav’n; 


There are 


Who boast of deeds it should be death to do; 
Who glide into a sacred home, and steal 

A virgin treasure thence, and vainly prate 

Of such achievements! Them the last wild 


cr 

Of the , rer maid, the mother’s shriek, 
The father’s agonizing sigh, affect not ; they 
Are Pleasure’s votaries, and round the land 
Prowl like fell wolves, and on the human feast 
Batten luxuriously! Of these, well skill'd 
In arts seductive, with a face as fair 

As Hylas’, was Eugenio. From the camp 
He saunter’d, where the hapless virgin stray’d 
Through Devon’s flowery vales. Surpris’d to 


od 
Such loveliness among the shades, his eye 
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Beam’d with licentious hope, and soon his 
suit 
The youth preferr’d. He told his 
tale, 
vo flatter’d, sigh’d, and oft at Beauty's 
nee 
The gandy, guilefal traitor bow di b 


From her home 
He lur’d his victim, but her native bower, 
Slave as she was to love, she could not leave 
Without emotions which had well nigh 
spapp” 
The chains of passion. As she trembling 
hang 
On him who with endearments fond as false, 
Still urg’d her onward, and the shades of eve 
Fell deeply round ber ;—at the last, last, look, 
Dimm’d by affection’s tear, she homeward 


rew, 
Her senses reel’d; but to his purpose true 
The staunch seducer bore her to his bark, 
And silently adown the moonlight stream 
The breeze-wing’d vessel glided. 


** On the ear 

Of the confiding father, peal’d the news 

Of his Eliza’s flight ; and from that hour 

No smile pass’d over his wan cheek. His sons 
«* Rose up to comfort him :”’ vain aid! be stood 
As if in this wide world he were alone! 

Like the old patriarch, he shunn’d relief, 

And spurn’d at consolation. Yet his eye 


" AWept not: intensity of sorrow dried 


Heart-easing tears, and in his bosom he 
Nourish’d his griefs, ’till in the tomb was laid 
That broken-hearted man! 
“ The tidings reach’d 
The hapless exile ;—reach’d her too when she 
Had found on what a reed that woman leans 
Who trasts a lover’s promise, when he seeks 
fo snatch her from a parent’s shelt’ring arm, 
And watchful guardian eye. And now ber cup 
Of misery was fall. Poor wanderer, she 
Was but ill-form’d the buffetings to brave 
Of stern adversity. As droops the bud 3 
Before the withering blast, from day to day 
She piu’d, unable to withstand the gale. 
Which smote her youth; and, far from home, 
Unwept, pil land 
nwept, a pilgrim in a stranger » 
She how'd her head upon the grave’s cold 
breast, 
And rested on the bosom of a friend !” 
p-56—61. 
Of the minor pieces, which are sub- 
joined, we cannot speak with any 
particular commendation. They are 
mostly suggested by private or local 
occurrences, and have long since ful- 
filled their generation. 
Review.—Serious Musings. By Joseph 
Jones, M. A. 8vo. pp.130. Long- 
man and Co. London. 1822. 
We have more than once had an occa- 
sion to introduce Mr. Jones to the 
notice of our readers; and, from the 


nature and ‘tendency of his publica- 
tions, justice compelled us to speak 
favourably of his talents. He now 
appears before us as the author of a 
small volume of poems, to which he 
has very appropriately prefixed the 
title which it bears. The pieces which 
it includes, are eighty-four in number, 
embracing the various views in which 
Christ is exhibited in the Gospel, 
delineating the graces which consti- 
tute the Christian character, combin- 
ing sketches of the most celebrated 
individuals recorded in the Bible, and 
descanting upon the virtues which 
ornament the several branches of so- 
cial life. Many other subjects are 
introduced, which cannot be ranked 
under either of the above classifica- 
tions. 

Throughout the whole, we discover 
the same spirit of piety which furnish- 
ed to his former compositions such 
strong recommendations. Nor has 
the author forgotten either to notice 
the connection that subsists between 

rinciple and practice, to mark the 
influence of the passions on human 
actions, or to anticipate the conse- 
quences, to which, when gaining the 
ascendency, they inevitably lead. 

The construction of these poems is 
somewhat singular. Every sentence 
seems to be measured out by four 
lines, which are divided from those 
which precede, and those that follow, 
by open spaces left in the page. In 
addition to this peculiarity, these 
lines do not terminate in rhyme; and, 
but for the fetters which the sentences 
are compelled to wear, the stanzas 
which each poem contains, might be 
consolidated into portions of blank 
verse. 

But notwithstanding these remarks, 
it is not our intention to insinuate, 
that the lines are destitute of poetical 
merit. On the contrary, they flow 
with much ease and harmony, although 
to the reader, their terminations gene- 
rally create a kind of verbal disap- 
pointment. 

In the scale of poetry, this volume 
holds something of a medium rank. 
It exhibits no wonderful flights of 
genius, no visions of imagination, 
no astonishing powers of invention, 
no bold and striking images. The 
author’s design is more to edify than 
to amuse; and those who read it 
with this view, expecting rather to 
be profited than pleased, attaching 
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‘less an to the indulgence 


of the fancy, than to the amend- 
ment of the heart, will not be dis- 


appointed. 


Review.—The Old Testament, arrang- 
ed in Historical and Chronologica 
Order, Sc. in such a manner that the 
Books, Chapters, Psalms, &c. may be 
read in one connected History, in the 
words of the Authorized Translation. 
By the Rev. George Townsend, M. A. 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 

: Rivingtons, 1821. 
Ir is a truth to which those who are 
versed in its pages will readily bear 
record, that the Divine Code, which, 
through so many ages, and in de- 
fiance of such multiplied dangers, has 
been miraculously preserved to the 
present time, contains not only the 
urest system of morality, and the 
st rule of religious faith, that could 
possibly have been formed, but that 
it is also a volame, in entertaining 
incident, affecting sentiment, and 
highly-wrought poetic description, the 
most rich and beautiful that ever was 
penned. 

If, however, there are comparative- 
‘ly few members of the Christian com- 
munity, who regard it as a perfect 
compendium of historic lore and of 
literary excellence, whilst all acknow- 
ledge it to be the sacred talisman of 
eternal life, such a narrowed estimate 
may very reasonably be attributed to 
the existing arrangement and divi- 
sion of its diversified contents. The 
Sacred Volumes are generally perus- 
ed in such separate or detached por- 
tions as the necessity or religious 
feeling of the moment suggests ; thus, 
their continuity and propriety as a 
regular chain of narrative are seldom 
apparent, except to the biblical critic ; 
and they are esteemed as'a mere col- 
lection of unconnected incidents, pro- 
mises, warnings, prophecies, and mis- 
cellaneous remarks on important and 
interesting subjects. 

The learned and excellent Light- 
foot was the first who prepared a work 
by which the times and texts of the Old 
Testament were reduced to the regular 
order which theiroccurrence required, 
and the annunciations of prophecy 
satisfactorily developed by a due suc- 
cession of historical fulfilment. It is 
upon the plan of this Chronicle, pub- 


lished in the reign of Charles I, that 
Mr. Townsend has modelled his very 
pleasing and valuable work. By a 
different arrangement of the books 
and chapters, the whole Bible is dis- 

sed into one harmonious chrono- 
ogy, and its scattered events reduced 
to a lucid and entertaining narrative, 
Thus, by the mere force of series and 
connection, (for not a single deviation 
is made from the language of the 
authorized version) the historical and 
prophetic parts reciprocally explain 
and authenticate each other; and an 
unimpeachable record is presented of 
mankind and of religion, from the ob- 
scure promise made to our fallen 
progenitor, till the express and clear 
revelation of our Saviour’s approach 
in the late prophecies of Malachi. 

As Lightfoot’s Chronicle presented 
one unbroken narrative, without any 
separation of time or event, it was 
calculated rather to fatigue the rea- 
der, than to simplify the data of 
scriptural history. To remedy this 
defect, Mr. Townsend has divided his 
work into distinct periods, at the 
commencement of which are enumer- 
ated the places and portions of such 
parts of the text as are abstracted 
from the present authorized arrange- 
ment. The whole mass of sacred 
literature is comprised in eight of 
these periods. No single text of 
scripture is omitted. 

We cannot better elucidate the 
nature of this work, than by instanc- 
ing our author’s Second Period, com- 
prehending all such events as Scrip- 
ture records between the dispersion 
of mankind and the birth of Moses. 
This portion contains all Genesis 
from the eleventh chapter, the entire 
book [or history] of Job, and the first 
chapter of Exodus. Mr. Townsend 
assigns so early a situation to the 
story of Job, on the authority of 
arguments used by the venerable Dr. 
Hales, and after a careful investiga- 
tion of Dr. Adam Clarke’s learned 
commentary on this most noble com- 
position, to the conclusions of which 
he cannot accede. He further justifies 
its insertion by a modest but not un- 
pleasing argument, which may be 
thus summarily mentioned :—Who- 
ever attentively examines the scheme 
of divine revelation, will perceive that 
God has ever, from the earliest ages 
of the world, preserved himself some 
living witness to his worship; but 
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there is no account whatever, unless 
Job be the man, that any faithful con- 
fessor of the one true God arose 
between the dispersion from Babel 
and the call of Abraham. 

This leads us to a very commend- 
able feature of the work—the notes 
appended to obscure passages in the 
narrative, or to important events con- 
nected with the circumstances of sur- 
rounding nations. They are of a 
comprehensive erudite character ; and 
utterly distinct from those paraphrastic 
disquisitions, with which many copies 
of the Sacred Book are injudiciously 
encumbered. References are given 
to the most learned writers on biblical 
literature, and to the illustrative re- 
marks of the best geographers and 
travellers. 

Three most copious indices are 
subjoined to the concluding volume, 
by which any verse, chapter, or pas- 
sage, as it stands in our received 
copies, may be immediately found in 
connection with the story to which 
the new arrangement refers it. 

Our notice of Mr. Townsend’s Bible 
has unavoidably been postponed much 
beyond the time of its publication ; 
but the favourable opinion with which 
we regard it, results from a minute 
investigation of its principle and exe- 
cution. Of the former, the life of 
David affords a most novel and pleas- 
ing exposition: the immortal com- 
positions which bear his name being 
interspersed throughout it, and con- 
secutively accompanying the particu- 
lar incident supposed to have elicited 
each; instead of being collected to- 
gether in one book. Objections can 
scarcely be raised to the work as a 
deviation from an established form ; 
since, if there were not innumerable 
examples of the New Testament be- 
ing similarly disposed by the most 
eminent divines, and -thrown into the 
form of diatessarons and harmonies, 
every good man must rejoice in an 
arrangement, by which the immortal 
treasures and the full-toned, melody 
of the Inspired Volume are more fully 
and extensively developed. 

It was by an acute attention to the 
chronology of scriptural events, that 
the profound Dr. Kennicott exposed 
the Jewish corruption of the Sacred 
Text, by which either 1300 or 2000 
years had been subtracted from the 
period between Abraham and the 
creation; to prove thereby, that 


Jesus could not be the Messiah, 
since the time of his advent had not 
arrived. 

Increasing knowledge, and more 
extensive research, are gradually ex- 
panding the golden blossoms of re- 
ligious literature ; and to the worthy 
labourers in so fair a field, our humble 
countenance will ever be warmly ex- 
tended. The more it is studied, di- 
gested, and applied, the more excel- 
lent will appear to be the beauties of 
that saving work, which the great 
Mr. Locke declared to have ‘‘ God 
for its author; salvation for its end ; 
and truth, without any mixture of 
error, for its matter.” 


Review.—The Loves of the Angels, a 
Poem. By Thomas Moore. 8vo, 


pp. 148. London: 
1823. 


man & Co. 


Wuewn the famous Samuel Johnson 
was once in company with a fellow of 
infinite humour, whose indiscriminate 
sallies were somewhat disagreeable 
to his more attic relaxations, he sat 
down to dinner under a fixed de- 
termination of not condescending to 
be pleased by any thing which the 
said trifler might utter. For some 
time the Doctor maintained the most 
imperturbable gravity; although the 
wit, aware of his intention, kept the 
rest of the party in a continued titter. 
At length, however, in spite of him- 
self, smile after smile rippled on the 
mascles of his face, till at last he 
dropped his knife and fork, exclaim- 
ing with a tremendous laugh,“ The 
dog is irresistible !” 

In the same feeling we took up Mr. 
Moore’s publication ; not indeed with 
any antipathy to him as an author, 
but because we were afraid, from the 
singular title by which it is desi 
nated, and from a recollection of his 
other productions, that it was not a 
volume to be passed. without censure, 
by any professed advocate of moral 
and religious criticism, And now, 
whilst we entirely exempt the work 
from any charge of direct.immorality 
or profaneness, we must express our 
doubts as to the propriety of assimi~- 
lating, so fervently and so continually, 
the ecstatic feelings of purified beings 
with the grosser energies of terrestrial 
love—of mingling, like another He- 
loise, our imperfect visions of heaven- 
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ly bliss with even the most refined 
suggestions of human passion—and, 
indeed, of making so delicate and in- 
flammable a sentiment of the heart, 
the sole foundation and superstruc- 
ture of an epic effusion. To many 
readers, the young and inexperienced 
especially, it resembles a path strew- 
ed with half-consumed cinders, that 
will be noxious or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the degree of endurance with 
which he who passes over them may 
happen to be gifted. The following 
termination of a most beautiful apos- 
trophe to Women, we quote at ran- 
dom, not only in proof of this objec- 
tionable propensity, but as an un- 
adulterated specimen of the genuine 
stuff—the La Mancha raving—in 
which so accomplished a poet too fre- 
quently indulges: 
«« New Eves in all her daughters came, 


Into whose hands, from first to last, 
This world with all its destinies, 
by heaven seems cast, 
To save or damn it as they please!” ” 
p- 47. 

The m, as a composition, ex- 
hibits almost every beauty which be- 
longs to verse; with all that vivid, 
sparkling, and imaginative fervour— 
that exquisitely-delicate tenderness— 
which is the peculiar characteristic of 
Mr. Moore’s genius. As a story, 
however, it has a barenness and 
poverty, for which even marvellous 
machinery and the. richest illustra- 
tions of a glowing fancy, cannot in the 
least compensate. 

Three angelic a become ena- 
moured of three of the daughters of 
the earth; by whom their passion is 
returned. One of these mortal beau- 
ties, like another Dalilah, wheedles 
from her lover the spell-word by which 
he can raise himself to the regions of 
the sky; and it is no sooner uttered, 
than she mounts aloft, leaving him 
most deservedly in the lurch. 

The second, is induced by his mis- 
tress, (who wished, of course, to see 
him ‘ dressed in his Sunday best’) to 
assume the splendour of his angelic 
character; in the fulfilment of which, 
she, being only a poor mortal, is in- 
stantly reduced to ashes. This catas- 

he has been much commended ; 
but it recalls too forcibly our school- 
boy-recollections of Jupiter and 
Semele; and mythological smoke is 
= much in vogue at the present 
: 


The third is doomed to wander with 
his frail companion through endless 
generations of created beings—sub- 
ject to every passion and trial of 
human kind—supported by 


The blessed hope of that pony | hour, 
When, happy and no more to fall, 

Their spirits shall, with freshen’d power, 

n Him, from whom oodness S; 

hed, 

From their emancipated wings, 
Wander for ever through the Kies 
Of radiance, where love never dies! 


Such is a plain analysis of the poem. 
The three angels, like Milton's fallen 
spirits in the valley of grief, who 
sung 
With notes angelical, to many a harp, 
Their own heroic deeds, and hapless fall, 


are beaatifully introduced narrating 
their individual sorrows. Through- 
out this, and every other production 
from the pen of Mr. Moore, there is 
such a pervading voluptuousness of 
language and of imagery, that the 
taste is absolutely palled by the ban- 
quet on which it should be refreshed. 
This superabundant richness is some- 
times, however, judiciously restrain- 
ed; and it is then that his poetry, 
clothed in the unadorned expression 
of natural sensibility, displays a point 
and a pathos, to which no other 
modern bard has in any degree at- 
tained : 
Alas! that it should ere have been 

The same in heav’n as it is here, 
Where nothing fond or bright is seen, 

But it hath pain or peril near— 
Where right and wrong so close resemble, 

That what we take for virtue’s thri 
Is often the first tremble 

Of the heart's balance into ill : 
Where Jove hath not a shrine so pure, 

So holy, but the serpent, Sin, 
In moments ev’n the most secure, 

Beneath his altar may glide in! 


With the following passages we 
conclude our extracts from the Loves 
of the Angels. The first is a prayer, 
in which the bitterness of sorrow is so 
delightfully blended with religious 
fervour, as to prove what a charm 
may be given to piety by the graceful 
modalations of true poetical talent. 
The other is a song by moonlight; 
and the exquisite beauties of its third 
stanza will suggest themselves to 
every reader: 


«Oh! for the first time that these knees 


Have bent before thee since my fall, 
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Great Power! if ever thy decrees 
Thou could’st for prayer like mine recall, 
Pardon that spirit, and on me, 
On me, who taught her pride to err, 
Shed out each drop of agony 
Thy burning phial k or her! 
See, too, where low beside me kneel 
Two other out-casts, who, on pone, 
And lost themselves, yet dare to fee 
And pray for that poor mortal one. 
Alas! too well, too well, they know 
The pain, the penitence, the woe, 
That passion brings down on the best, 
The wisest and the loveliest.— 
Ob! who is to be saved, if such 
Bright erring souls are not forgiven ; 
So loth they wander, and so mac 
Their very wanderings lean to heaven! 
Again I cry, jast God, transfer 
hat creatare’s sufferings all to me— 
Mine, mine, the guilt, the torment be; 
To save one minute’s pain to her, 
Let mine last all eternity !”’ 
*« Come, with me, my seraph love, 
My ome ord, come prey with me ; 
In vain to-night my lip hath strove 
To send one holy prayer above— 
The knee may bend, the lip may move, 
But pray I cannot, without thee! 
I’ve fed the altar in my bower 
With droppings from the incense tree ; 
I’ve shelter'd it from wind and shower, 
But dim it burns the livelong hour, 
As if, like me, it had no power 
Of life or lustre without thee! 
A boat at midnight sent alone 
To drift upon the moonless sea, 
A lute whose leading chord is gone, 
A wounded bird that hath bat one 
Imperfect wing to soar upon, 
re like what I am without thee! 
Then ne’er, my spirit love, divide, 
In life or death, thyself from me ; 
But when again, in sunny pride, 
Thou walk’st thro’ Eden, Tet me glide, 
A prostrate shadow at thy side— 
Oh! happier thus than without thee!” 
pp- 99. 


In a brief preface to the work, Mr. 
Moore avows his intention of impart- 
ing a moral interest to the poem, by 
shadowing out the fall of the soul 
from its original purity—the loss of 
happiness resulting from a pursuit of 
worldly pleasures—with the divine 
punishment attending it. We doubt 
very much whether that end has been 
attained. The meed of approbation 
which temperate and judicious ad- 
mirers of poetry would otherwise 
have awarded, is unquestionably less- 
ened by the trifling conceits, and 
the outrageously-impassioned expres- 
sions, into which an excess of fancy 
too palpably betrays him. The latter 
especially are to be censured, because 


vade the sanctity of that hallowed 
region, where even angels fear to 
tread. Amongst that which remains 
for approval, we would finally in- 
stance, as a noble specimen of imagi- 
native verse, the parts which describe 
the wonder and admiration of the 
heavenly host, on witnessing the 
creation of this goodly earth by its 
Almighty Architect—on wandering 
through the incomprehensible vast- 
ness of space—on exploring the firma- 
ment studded with golden fires— 


Asking intently all and each 


What soul ‘within their radiance dwelt, 
And wishing their sweet light were 
That they might tell of all they felt. 


Viewing this poem in reference to 
its moral principles and natural ten- 
dency, although it contains nothin 
grossly reprehensible, we can fin 
little to admire, but much to suspect. 
The veil which hides the realities of 
the invisible world from the scrutiny 
of mortals, is too sacred to be drawn 
aside by unhallowed hands. We shall 
therefore conclude our observations 
with the sentiments of the venerable 
moralist, with whose name this cri- 
tique was introduced. ‘‘The good and 
evil of eternity are too ponderous for 
the wings of wit: the mind sinks un- 
der them in passive helplessness, con- 
tent with calm belief, and humble 
adoration.” 


Review.—Memoirs and Remains of 
the Rev. John Griffin, Jun. late 
Minister Castle-street Chapel, 
Exeter. By John Griffin, Minister 
of King-street Chapel, Portsea. 8vo. 
pp. 503. J. Hamilton, London. 

BioGRApPHicat works containing well- 

finished portraits of pious characters, 

rarely fail to prove highly interesting, 
instructive, and useful, to those by 
whom they are perused. 

In the lives of statesmen, warriors, 
adventurers, and philosophers, we 
discover the all-protecting and over- 
ruling hand of Providence, weaving 
all the events of their mortal exist- 
ence in his own mysterious loom, and 
completing the incomprehensible tis- 
sue of incidents, by death; but in 
their personal histories, we perceive 
little or no acknowledgment of his 
guidance and direction on their parts ; 


they border on profaneness. They in- 
No. 50.— VoL, ¥. 
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principles of mind, and pious feelings 
of heart, which so eminently and 
exclusively characterize the Chris- 
tian. 

With volumes of Christian bio- 
graphy our libraries happily abound, 
and their numbers are daily augment- 
ed by the ravages of death. Of this 
nature was an excellent work recent- 
ly published by Mr. Durant of Poole, 
which in a short space of time has 
reached a second edition; and of this 
description is the work now under 
consideration. 

The bereaved father of the subject of 
these memoirs, has performed his 
task with all that candour and truth, 
yet innocent partiality, which might 
have been expected from a person 
placed in his afflicted situation. His 
work, without doubt, is admirably 
calculated to promote the spiritual 
improvement of young persons, to 
urge ministers of the Gospel to re- 
double their diligence in the dis- 
charge of their sacred daties, and to 
prove beneficial to all; yet we cannot 
but regret, that it should be extended 
to five hundred pages, to several of 
which, biography has scarcely lent its 
name. 

Its arrangement is very simple. It 
is divided into four parts. The first, 


contains an account of his youth, to 


the time of his entering into the pro- 
fession of the law. -The second, from 
that period to his» going into the 
ministry. The third, from the period 
of his entering into the ministry, until 
the time of his ordination as pastor 
over the congregation assembling at 
Castle-street Chapel, Exeter. The 
fourth, from that period until his 
death. 

These general divisions embrace a 
vast fund and great variety of mat- 
ter. They contain specimens of his 
early compositions from six to nine 
years of age ;—his literary journal, 
which he kept of the authors he read, 
and his opinions on them;—a few 
specimens of his acquaintance with 
the muses ;—the means and evidences 
of his conversion ;—his diary ;-—let- 
ters to his friends, and essays.—These 
branches, in their combined effect, 
develop talents of no despicable 
order, while the unequivocal testi- 
monies of a friend, and of his tutor 
Mr. Harris, at the close of the 
volame, impart a coup-d’ceil to the 
whole, and exhibit him to the world, 


and to youth in particular, as ay 
example of excellence worthy of close 
imitation. 

As a specimen of this young man’s 
literary talent, we intended giving 
one of his essays, written by him 
when a student at Hoxton, but our 
limits forbid its insertion. Our rea- 
ders, however, will not think that it 
has been omitted because deficient in 
merit, when we assure them that it 
met with the marked approbation, not 
only of his fellow students, but of Mr. 
Barder, the tutor of moral philosophy 
in that seminary. 

This volume is written in a plain, 
neat, and unadorned, yet by no means 
inelegant style. It is intelligible to 
the meanest capacity, and possesses 
all the simplicity of unvarnished 


|truth. We much regret that its high 


price and voluminous size should 
have placed it beyond the reach of 
many individuals to whom it might be 
useful. We know not how to account 
for this, except from the wounded 
feelings of the author. It is well 
known that “ words flow apace when 
we complain;” and that when sen- 
sations of any description are power- 
fully excited, our language runs in an 
uninterrupted stream. This appears 
to have been the case with the be- 
reaved father of this youth, so early 
snatched from his bosom by the re- 
leniless hand of death. We would 
most cordially sympathize with him— 
and congratulate him, not only on the 
possession of such a son, but also on 
the publication of a volume of me- 
moirs promising such deep, exten- 
sive, and permanent usefulness. 

The character of this youth as a 
Christian, bears an exalted rank, 
‘* above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame.” His memoirs appear to have 
been written with a design to glorif: 
the inscrutable Providence of God, 
and to benefit the souls of men ;—and 
we think it calculated, in a high de- 
gree, to promote these all-important 
objects. The genius of biography is 
revealed by these pages, as standing 
on the plain of piety and emulation, 
—directing the youth of Britain to 
the Temple of Honour and Glory—in 


the paths of religion and perseverance. | 


Though this work may not rank high 
in the scale of literary excellence, yet 
as a moral and religious composition, 
—as a piece of pure evangelical bio- 
graphy,—it is caleulated to promote 
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the best interests of man by securing 
his spiritual and eternal welfare. Im- 
pressed with these convictions, we 
can sincerely and conscientiously re- 
commend the memoirs of the Rev. 
John Griffin, jun. to the public. 


CASE OF THE DISTRESSED GREEKS. 


An application for relief of a pecu-' 
niary nature, has lately been address- 
ed to the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain and Ireland, on behalf of the 
distressed Refugees from the Isle of 
Scio, now at Trieste and Ancona. 
This benevolent society, with that 
genuine philanthropy for which they 
have always been distinguished, have 
espoused their cause; and, in the 
statements they have given, they make 
a powerful appeal to the humane feel- 
ings of every Christian denomination. 
Donations for this laudable purpose 
will be thankfully received by William 
Allen, Treasurer, appointed by the 
Committee, and by Hoare, Barnetts, 
Hoare, &c. 

It is not in our power to enter into 
a detail of all the horrors which the 
unhappy Greeks have endured from 
the unfeeling and sanguinary Tarks. 
We cannot, however, close this article 
without giving a miniature picture of 
the mournful scene, extracted from 
a letter to the Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, dated 
October 8th, 1822 :— 

““ We proceeded to Scio, where we 
had an opportunity of witnessing the 
melancholy and utter desolation which 
had befallen this beautiful and once 
flourishing island. I could not have 
conceived, without being an eye-wit- 
ness, that destruction could have.been 
tendered so complete. We walked 
through the town, which was hand- 
some, .and built entirely of stone, and 
found the houses, the churches, the 
hospitals, the extensive college, where 
a few months ago 600 or 700 youths 
were receiving their education, one 
mass of ruins. On every side were 
strewed fragments of half-burnt books, 
manuscripts, clothes, and furniture, 
and, what was most shocking to the 
feelings, namerous human bodies 
mouldering in the spots where they 
fell. Nothing that had ;ife was to. be 
seen, but a few miserable half-starved 
dogs and cats. The villages have 
shared the same fate, and, of a popu- 


lation of 130,000 Greeks, there re- 
main, perhaps, 800 or 1000 indi- 
viduals scattered through the most 
distant villages. In the town, nothing 
has escaped }but the consuls’ houses, 
and a very few immediately adjoining 


'| them, which could not .be burnt with- 


out burning the consulates.” 
MR. PUTNAM’S RECITATIONS. 


Amonc the numerous attractions of 
the metropolis, the entertainment 
afforded by Mr. Putnam is not the 
least interesting. On the evening of 
Thursday the 23d instant, this gentle- 
man commenced his course of Read- 
ings and Reeitations, at the Argyle 
Rooms, which were crowded with a 
splendid assemblage of ladies and 
gentlemen, many of whom were of the 
higher classes. To an.agreeable per- 
son, with a full-toned and melodious 
articulation, Mr. Patnam happily 
adds those modulations and cadences 
of voice which his varied subjects 
seem to demand. In the midst of an 
intelligent and aitentive audience, he 
appears quite at ease; and the em- 
phatic gracefalness which he gives to 
expression, communicates new force 
to language, and inspires thought with 
additional energy. In reciting “ The 
Idiot Boy,” and “ Mary the Maid of 
the Inn,” his talents shone with pecu- 
liar brilliancy; but all his auditors 
must admit, that on every display of 
his mental and vocal powers, he gave 
a lesson of instruction to those whom 
he professed only to amuse. 


ON THE POROSITY OF MATTER. 


A Frienp asks, “ Is there any species 
ef matter in nature destitute of 
pores?” In reply to this question, it 
may be observed, that all those parts 
of matter by which one pore is divided 
from another, must be without pores, 
otherwise nothing but one continued 
pore would be in existence. It is only 
something which is not porous, that 
can cause pores in matter to be dis- 
tinct. Unless this be granted, we 
tnust banish matter from the universe, 
by reducing it to a strange aggrega- 
tion of pores, separated from each 
other by nothing, and bounded only 
by simple space. 
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Sheep Bred and Slaughtered in the Kingdom. 


PROFANATION OF THE SABBATH. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—As the laws of our country are 
found insufficient to prevent the public 
profanation of the sabbath day,a highly 
respectable correspondent recom- 
mends to the friends of Christianity, 
to countenance in the way of trade, 
with their custom, all those who pay 
proper respect to this holy day. Al- 
ready has he begun to act for himself 


“From my windows,” he observes, 
“my friends saw on a Sunday mor. 
ing a man writing ‘ Warren’s Black- 
ing,’ on the opposite wall. I thought 
it right to communicate my sentiments 
to Mr. Warren on the subject, and to 
state, that on no occasion would I 
deal with any one that thus profaned 
the sabbath.” 
“* Your constant reader, 


Dec. 18th, 1822. 


agreeably to this recommendation. 
SHEEP BRED AND SLAUGHTERED ANNUALLY IN THE KINGDOM. 


In Smithfield, the sale of sheep and la lambs amounts weekly to 
about 30,000, ‘at this time, viz. the year 1822. In 1821 the total 
number was about 1 ,300,000. For the present year we shall have 
1,500,000, or more. This, as far as mutton goes, to feed a popu- 
lation of i million, and supposing the country people to eat con- 
siderably less flesh-meat, may be multiplied by 10 for the whole 
population of the united kingdom, viz. a consumption of 15 mil- 
lions of sheep and lambs annually. This will require a total 
stock of from 45 to 50 millions of sheep, including losses. 


WooL.—Two-thirds of 45millions are supposed to be short-wool- 
led sheep, 30 million fleeces, at 14lb. each - - . 

15 millions ditto, long-woolled, at 4lbs. each. - - 

Locks, or tail-wool, (inferior,) 1b. ish score of 
woolled sheep, - 

Skin wool, and sheep dying by disease or accident, suppose only 
2ina ‘hundred, 90,000, at 14lb. each, - 


105,210,000 


Ibs. 
45,000,000 
60,000,000 


30,000 
180,000 


Ibs. of wool annually shorn, 


PRODUCE OF AN ACRE OF THE BEST MARSH LAND IN MUTTON AND WOOL 
PER ANNUM. 
Put 6 sheep per acre (shearlings of 18lbs. per quarter) in May, Fens; 
and July, and suppose them to gain 3ibs. per quarter, - 

Ditto 5 ditto in August, September, ant Octo r, and cragenr them to 
gain 2}lbs per quarter - 

The six winter months, 2 sheep = acre, and suppose them to gain 
4lbs. per quarter, - 


Ibs. 
72 


Total increase of mutton - - 1h 
The above being something more than four sheep per acre per annum, ‘will 
give four fleeces of Slbs. each, or 32lbs. of wool. 
The average of all permanent grass land will not give more than half the 
above returns, but much mutton is fed on rape and turnips. 


PRODUCE OF BEEF AND sit. ON THE BEST GRAZING CLAY LAND. 


In May, June, and July, one ox per ‘acre, and anppece him to gain 10 
London stone, 

August, the land to rest for pasture. September and October, one bul- 
lock per acre, and suppose him to gain 6} stone, - 


Increase of beef - 


1 
ig? 
J. M. 
| 
lbs. 
80 
52 
- 132 
4 


2 


12/8 
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Query on Relieving the Poor.—Gleanings. 


Brought forward - - 132 
Mutton in 4 months, namely, November, December, January, Febru- 
ary, 3 sheep per acre, supposed to gain 2}lbs. per quarter. March 
and April to lie for pasture, - - ~ - - 
Total increase of beef and mutton, - - 162 


Wool.—3 sheep, one third of the year, one fleece, say 8lbs. 


This shews that the strong grazing clay land gives more meat, but not more 


value in meat and wool, 


The value of such land must be as the prices of the produce, and suppos- 


ing the stock to be bought as well as they are sold. 


QUERY ON RELIEVING THE POOR. 
Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—I should be particularly oblig- 
ed, if you would insert the following 
Query in your valuable publication: 
What is the best plan for peop'e in 
a middle station of life to adopt,— 
whereby they may do the most good 
to the poor at this season of the year? 
The inquiry is not a new one—but, as 
the poet says, 
«In points of faith the world may disagree ; 
Bat all mankind’s concern is charity.” 


The depression of trade and agri- 
cultural produce will be doubly felt 
by the poor, should we have a severe 
winter—even their present situation 
requires an unusual exertion from 
every one that loves his God and his 
country,—and let none think that 
charity has no reward. Is there not 
an indescribable sweetness in the per- 
formance of it, that warms the very 
soul?—is there not a recording Angel 
above ?—is there not a merciful Father 
there? 

“* Mercy is twice blest— 
It blesses him that gives, and him that takes.” 


The child of sorrow—the victim of 
poverty, is our brother—his wants are 
our debts of honour. 
Who can reflect on the cheerless 
helplessness of the hoary head, the 
alsied hand—without sympathy? Per- 
aps, ere I first drew my infant breath, 
the venerable sufferer was in circum- 
stances more affluent than mine are 
now,—he helped the needy then,—he 
supported the weak hand,—he cheer- 
ed the heavy heart. 
Who can contemplate the struggles 
of honest poverty without emotion,— 
even in the strong, willing to work, 
but cannot find employment? The 
parent’s heart bleeds as he looks on 


helpless children,—the more he loves, 
the more acute he feels; his very vir- 
tues sting him. How many beautiful, 
yet fallen objects, meet the eye in 
every town and every ham!et?—I have 
known several, (now sunk in vice,) 
first betrayed through poverty,—what 
man, worthy the name, is there, who 
would not sacrifice, at least one 
superfluity, to prevent but one from 
being added to a list so revolting? 
There are Englishmen, with English 
hearts, that would break ere they 
could beg, or seek parochial relief:— 
their honest independency is sacred :— 
may none attempt to profane it!—the 
winter is arrived :—may mercy warm 
the hearts of the poor, and feed their 
little ones! 

Iam, with much respect, your’s, &c, 


Nov. 16th, 1822. 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND RELIGIOUS 
GLEANINGS. 


Literary. 

Mr. Banks, M.P. for the University of Cam. 
bridge, and distinguished, as a traveller, by 
his literary researches, has presented to the 
University Library several valuable books 
recently printed at Milan and Venice ; among 
which are the classical works edited by Angelo 
Mair, the learned librarian of the Vatican. 
Of many of these works, only twenty copies 
were struck off. 

The fourth and conclading portion of the 
late Mr. Perry's library, rn of the 
largest collection of pamphlets relating to 
English Politics, Literature, and History, 
ever known, is announced for sale in February. 

The first volume of Mr. Southey’s History 
of the Peninsular War, in 4to. has been pub- 
lished. The intimate acquaintance of the 
author with Spanish Literature, scenery, and 
government, in connection with the valuable 
materials to which, from his official situation, 
he had abundant access, has enabled him to 
produce a most splendid and interesting work. 


the pariner of his bosom, and on his 


Equally deserving of attention is the work 
of Lord Barghersh on the Operations of the 
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Allies during 1813-14. His Lordship was 
attached to the imperial staff, and present in 
the series of eventful engagements which led 
to Napoleon’s expulsion from Germany, and 
finally from the French throne. This modest, 
but admirable publication, throws a novel and 
‘carious-light upon the political negociations of 
the Allies ; and it shews by what a fortuitous 
eveat the bal of preponderated 
in their favour. 

O’Meara’s first volume, which was recently 
published in Paris, has been seized and sup- 
pressed by authority. 

Las Cases has published the eagerly-ex- 

ted account of his residence with the 
mperor Napoleon. It contains, as might be 
expected, from his familiar intercourse with 
the fallen soldier, a number of deeply-interest- 
ing facts and conversations ; but there appears 
throughout, anattempt to impart a philosophic 
propriety to all Napoleon’s sentiments and 
observations, which somewhat diminishes the 
reality that a casual reader would attach to 
them. 
Another number of that profane and con- 
temptible publication, The Liberal, | has ap- 
peared. It is exempt from any atrocious out- 
rage upon morals or religion; but its literary 
characteristics are, if possible, of a-meaner 
quality than those belonging to the former. A 
publication, by way of antidote, denominated 
the London Liberal, has been published ; but its 
pretensions are not of a character deserving 
particalar notice. 

Peveril of the Peak, another in the series of 
Scotch novels by the mysterious northern 
author, bas appeared ; and a succeeding work is 
now actually in the press. The publication of the 
former has been considerably delayed by the 
untoward weather ; the vessel containing it 
having been obliged to put back shortly alter 
leaving Leith. 

It is a curious circumstance, that a Song of 
considerable talent, from the pen of a modern 
Greek bard, has been transmitted from Greece, 
and published in the pages of a popular mis- 
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Eclipses.—There will = six eclipses during 
the present year—four of the sun, and two of 
the moon—one of the former, and both of the 
atter, will be visible in England. 

Composition of the Blood.—Sir Everard 
Home has promulgated a discovery on the 
eomponent parts of the blood, which, if time, 
he only test of truth, should prove to be cor- 
rect, will rank him amongst the first physiolo- 

ists of the age. The immortal Harvey, the 
p set verer of the circulation, and Hewson and 
Hanter, who critically studied the composition 
of the vital fluid, failed in detecting it. Sir 
Everard’s theory is, that carbonic acid gas 
forms a large proportion of the blood, and that 
this fluid is of a tubular structure—that the gas 
exists in the blood in the large proportion of 
two cubic inches to an ounce, and that it is 
given ont in large quantities from the blood of 
a person after a full meal, but in a very small 

oportion from the blocd of a feverish person. 
ir Everard was led to discover the existence 
of tubes in every particle of the blood, by 
observing the growth of a grain of wheat 
daily ary 2 a microscope: he first saw a 
blob, and then a tube passing from it: the 


blob was the juice of the plant, and the tube 
was formed by the extrication of carbonic acid 
gas. from analogy, he examined a 
globule of blood, and found it composed of 
similar tubes, which he was enabled to inspect 
under the exhausted receiver of an air- 


pump. 

Lil aphy.—This art has just made a new 
and remarkable advance. By a novel pro- 
cess, in the French capital, the artist has been 
able not only to rival engraving, but to re- 
produce a picture with such fidelity, both of 
tone and colour, that it requires a very skilfal 
eye to discover which is the original, which 
the lithographic copy. One of the first proofs 
produced by this process is a Swebach, the 
soft and harmonious effect of which is ren- 
dered, even in the most delicate details, with 
astonishing correctness. 

Remarkable Improvementin the Steam Engine.-- 
Mr. Perkins has invented a new steam-engine, 
founded on a new property ¥n steam, by which 
more than seven-eighths of the fuel and weig!:t of 
engine may be saved. He has constructed a 
small one, with a cylinder two inches in diame- 
ter, and a stroke of twelve inches, which has the 
power of seven horses. 

. Unprecedented Fact.—M. Rousin, captain of 
a vessel, has published a letter in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, dated 28th February, 
1820, containing the almost incredible meteor- 
ological fact, that from the Ist to the 24th of 
February, there fell in the Isle of Cayenne 
twelve feet seven inches of water ! 

A Wild Woman.—A female has been disco- 
vered in a completely savage state, among the 
wilds of the Sierra Morena, a desolate and 
mountainous district in the south of Spain. 
On the information of some goatherds, she was 
seized by the authorities of Cordova, and is 
now in the hospital of the place. She eats 
uncooked meat and vegetables—destroys any 
garments which may be placed on her, and 
coils herself up whilst she sleeps. 

Experiment on Sound.—Dr. Gregory, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, &c. &c. in the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, has recently 
commenced some experiments on the velocity 
of sound. Nothing of the kind, that we are 
aware of, has been tried in this country for 
more than eighty years. Dr. Derham, who 
last investigated the subject in England, gave 
1142 feet per second as the uniform velocity, 
under all circumstances, and in all seasons; 
the result being always the same, except when 
a strong wind either assisted or impeded the 
sound. Recent experiments by the French 
Board of Longitade, tried, however, only on 

two succeeding days in June, give a lower 
result by 35 feet than Derham. Dr. Gregory’s 
intention is therefore to make experiments in 
the utmost variety of circumstances, viz. 
in sharp frosts, in milder weather, and during 
great summer heat ; in moist and dry weather ; 
by day and by night; upon land and across 
water; direct sound, and that produced by 
echoes ; sounds produced by cannon, by mas- 
uets, by bells, by hammers, with the voice, 

c. The situation at Woolwich furnishes 
some facilities for these experiments, and it is 
hoped their results will be interesting. 

‘Extent of the Atmosphere.—In the volume of 


the Philosophical Transactions just published, 


there is a very interesting paper by Dr. 
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Wollaston ‘On the Finite Extent of the 
Atmosphere.’ The result of the inquiry 1s, 
that the earth’s atmosphere is of finite extent, 
limited by the weight of ultimate atoms of 
definite magnitude, no longer divisible by re- 
pulsion of their parts. 

Anatomical Subjects.—It is said that the 
students, lecturers, and surgeons of London, 
have actually opened a correspondence with 
the French Government, for permission to 
export dead bodies, commonly called subjects, 
from that country. They are compelled to do 
so by the enormous expense and hazard of 
procuring bodies in Loudon ;—as a subject 
can now seldom be obtained under the price 
of fifteen guineas. 

Important Invention.—The model of a ma- 
chine in brass, by which the progress of a 
ship’s course at sea can be ascertained, made 
by Michael Barry, jun. of Swords, in the 
county of Dublin, has been exhibited to seve- 
ral scientific gentlemen, by whom a subscrip- 
tion has been entered into for enabling the 
ingenious inventor to obtain a patent. 

Gas.—It has lately been discovered, that 
wher wood acid is made to pass through an 
iron tube heated to bright ignition, and the 
acid allowed to enter the tube by drops, in 
quick succession, gas of very excellent quality 
is obtained. The discovery admits of con- 
siderable practical application. 

Burglary.—An instrament has been invented 
for the prevention of burglary, by spreading 
an alarm, which seems admirably adapted to 
the purposes intended. Its outward appear- 
ance is that of a narrow slip of canvass, about 
four inches in length, with a small ring aflixed 
at each end, the centre part being enclosed 
within a piece of coloured paper. These rings 
are intended to be fastened upon hooks er 
nails, the one upon the frame or stationary 
part, the other on the moveable part of the 
door or window. When so placed, should 
any person attempt to enter, a tension of the 
canvass takes place, and an explosion of 
detonating balls, as loud as the report of a 
fowling-piece, instantly takes place; the con- 
bustible materials being confined in the paper 
already spoken of. 

Nutritive Properties. of Food. — Messrs. 
Tercy and Vauquelin, members of the French 
Institute, have recently presented to the 
Minister of the Interior, a curious report on 
this subject: the following results are ex- 
tracted from it. In bread, every 100lbs. con- 
tain SOlbs. of nutritious matter; butcher’s 
meat, averaging the various sorts, 35lbs. in the 
100lbs.; French beans, 92lbs. in 100ibs.; 
broad beans, 89lbs. in 100lbs.; peas, 93lbs. in 
100lbs. ; lentiles, 94lbs. in LOOlbs.; greens 
and turnips, which are the most aqueous of 
our vegetables used for domestic purposes, 
furnish only 8lbs. of nutritious substance in 
100lbs. ; carrots, 14ibs. in 100ibs.; and what 
is very remarkable, as being in opposition 
to hitherto acknowledged theory, 100Ibs. of 
potatoes only yield 25lbs. of substance ; Lb. of 
good bread is equal to 2}lbs. or 3lbs. of best 
potatoes; and 75lbs. bread and 30ibs. meat 
are equal to 300lbs. of potatoes; or to go 
more into detail, IIb. bread and 50z. meat are 
equal to 3ibs. of potatoes ; 1lb. of potatoes is 
equal to 4lbs. of cabbage and 3lbs. of turnips ; 
but Ilb. of rice, broad beans, or French beans, 


in grain, is equal to 3lbs. of potatoes.---This has 
some French partialities interwoven with it! 
Sherbet.—This beverage, so often mentioned ° 
with praise in Arabic poetry, is neither more 
nor less than a decoction of oatmeal and sugar, 
seasoned, when cold, with rose water. 
7 henomenon.— Mr. Woollen, of 
Sheffield, had a hare brought to his house a 
few days since, which, on being opened, was 
foand to have two hearts. 
Earthquake in Syria.—By this lamentable 
visitation, in the space of ten or twelve se- 
conds, over an extent of 12,000 square miles, 
scarcely a house or a cottage escaped destruc- 
tion ; 20,000 of the inhabitants, at the lowest 
computation, were crushed to death in the 
rains, an equal number wounded, and the sar- 
vivors reduced to a state of abject destitution. 
A subscription has been commenced in this 
country for affording relief to these poor crea- 
tures, which will be appropriated without re- 
gard to nation or religion. 
Snake.—A Carnody snake has been killed in 
the island of Demerara, 14 feet long, and 11 
inches in circumference, which, on being 
opened, was found to contain an entire alliga- 
tor, six feet long, and twenty-eight inches in 
circumference. It had been very recently 
swallowed, and from the appearance of the 
neck, the snake had destroyed it by entwining 
itself round that part; and so severe had been 
the constriction, that-the alligator’s eyes were 
actually started from their sockets. The 
snake’s stomach was distended to the enor- 
mous size of 31 inches. 
. Stage Coaches.—Joseph W oollams, of Wells, 
Somersetshire, has obtained a patent for an 
improved safety-coach, which will also consi- 
derably diminish the horses’ labour. 
Religious. 
The Emperor Alexander, who was so zeal- 
ous a patron of Bible Societies some few 
ears since, has thought it necessary to retrace 

is steps, and perpetuate the reign of sin and 
darkness, by interdicting the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries from preaching to the Calmuc Tar- 
tars. Their efforts were producing, by the 
blessing of God, the happiest effects ; but this 
Imperial Christian bas forbidden them to 
preach or baptize ; and it is feared that even 
the permission to distribute bibles, without a 
word of commentary, will not long be con- 
tinued to them. 

The Homilies have been partially translated 
into Chinese, and measures taken for their 
extensive circulation. 

Several persons have been committed for 
trial on a charge of being concerned in the dis- 
graceful outrage of placing acalf’s head on the 
altar of the Roman Catholic Chapel at Ardee, 
Ireland. 

By the death of the Rev. Dr. Blackburne, 
brother to the respected repr tative 
Lancashire, the valuable preferment of the 
Wardenship of the Collegiate Church at Man- 
chester is become vacant. 

Two female preachers of the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists’ persuasion, have been taking a cir- 
cuit of preaching through all the neighbourhood 
between Bury and Diss. These ladies are 
persons of large fortune and great respecta- 
bility in the neighbourhood of Layton-stone in 
Essex. They preached to crowded congrega- 
tious, aud many could not gain admission. 
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Queries to Correspondents.— Literary Notices. 
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QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


1. 
J. S. asks, What constitutes the peculiar 
dignity and excellence of the Scriptures, to 
ive Som a decided superiority over all merely 
aman compositions ? 


J. S. also asks, How cana genuine Christian 
believer best testify to the world that he relies 
exclusively on the merits of a crucified Saviour 
for his eternal salvation ? 


3. 

T. G. Having heard many disputes respect- 
ing the of Nativity, 
wishes to be informed in what month, and on 
what day, this memorable event took place? 
Admitting the present time of celebrating this 
Christian festival to be erroneous, he would 
gladly know why it was transferred to the 25th 
of December ? 


** Thoughtfal” would be glad of any infor- 
mation that may assist him in studying the 
English Grammar, and in the acquirement of 
an elegant style. 


5. 

J. O. N. R. of Lymington, proposes the fol- 
lowing question. nae there were 3 equal 
circles, (the circumference of each being 
divided into 59,049 equal Rests.) so placed on 
one axis as all to move the same way; but, 
that the first circle should move 1 of those 
equal parts the first day, 2 parts the second 
day, and so on in arithmetical progression ; 
(viz. 1,2, 3, 4, 5, &c.) the second circle to 
move each day the squares of those parts ; 
(viz. 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, &c.) and the third to 
move each day the cnbes of those parts, (viz. 
1, 8, 27, G4, 125, &c.) till they all meet at the 
same points which were together when they 
began to move. Query : How many parts and 
how many days must each circle move before 
the said meeting will take place? _ 

: 
DHiterarp Motices. 


In the Press,—Sequel to a Manuscript of 
Henry Kirke White's, designed to illustrate 
the contrast afforded by Christians and Infidels 
at the close of life, by the author of the Won- 
ders of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

Early in this month (February) will be pub- 
lished, in 1 vol. Svo. The Elements of Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar, with copious Notes, illus- 
trating the stracture of the Anglo-Saxon, and 
the formation of the English language ; and a 
Grammatical Praxis, with a Literal English 
Version, by the Rev. J. Bosworth, M. A. and 
Vicar of Little Horwood, Backs. 

- Ina few days will be published, elegantly 
— in 12mo. with several plates, Universal 

tenography, ora Practical System of Short 
Hand, combining legibility and brevity, apon 
the general gee of the lateingenious Mr. 
Samuel Taylor, with improvements from the 
best writers on this usefal art, by W. Har- 


ding. 
Bible History, including the March of Israel 
from Egypt to the borders of the Promised 


mo revised and enlarged, by Mrs. Shere 


wood. 

Sincerity, a tale, by the author of Rachael, 

a tale, io 1 vol. 12mo. with an elegant ens 
ving. 

eons Fugitives, in prose and verse, 1 vol 

18mo. by E. Wermer, with a preface by Jag, 

Edmeston, Esq. 

Preparing for the press, An Elegy to the 
Memory of the late Rev. Henry Martyn, with 
smaller pieces, to which will be added, a Pore # 
trait of Mr. Martyn, by John Lawson, Mission 
ary at Calcutta, Author of “‘ Orient Harping,” 
and “* Woman in India,” foolscap 8vo. 

Martha, a Memorial of a beloved and only 
Sister, by Andrew Reed, author of ‘‘ No 
Fiction,” a narrative founded on facts. 

The Disappointment, or Religion the only 
source of True Happiness. 

On the 8th. instant will be published, No. I. 
of the weekly Medico-chirurgical and Philoso- 
phical Magazine. 

Practical Christianity, illustrated by Bibli- 
cal Examples; also by Reflections upon some 
of the principal parts of the Holy Scriptares ; 
to which is added, a Prayer, adapted to each 
foregoing subject, by Mrs. Sheriffe, author of 
“Practical Reflections upon the Psalms.” 

Palmer’s Non Conformist’s Catechism, re 
vised, and continued down to the present time, 
by the Rev. W. Newman, D. D. 

Just Published,—A Mother’s Portrait, sketch- 
ed soon after her decease for the stady of her 
children, by their Surviving Parent. 1 vol. 
12mo. with an elegant engraving. 

The Habitations of Cruelty, or a Picture of 
Heathenism, by the author of An Hour in 
Newgate, &c. 18mo. stiff covers. 

inter Scenes, or the Unwin Family. 

The Sunday School Jubilee, with a cut ;— 
Jane and her Teacher, with a plate. 

In one vol. demy 8vo. Hora Theologice, or 
a Series of Essays on subjects interesting and 
important, embracing Fipstes, Morals, and 
Theology, by the Rev. David Lloyd, Vicar of 
Llanbister. 

On a sheet of Drawing Paper, an easy me- 
thod of a the reading of Hebrew with 
the vowel points, according to the ancient 
practice. Another sheet, similar in description, 
respecting the Syriac, with the vowel points, 
Another also respecting the Arabic, with the 
vowel points; by an experienced teacher of 
Orieutal Language. The above sheets are 
neatly and elegantly executed, and con- 
tain, within a small compass, a large fund 
of information on the rudiments of these lan- 
guages. 

In one vol. 12mo. A Treatise on the Faith 
and the Hope of the Gospel, by the Rev. 
Benjamin Ingham. 

In one vol. 12mo. The Carnival of Death, 
by Thomas Bailey. 

In one vol. 8vo. Thoughts on the Anglican 
and Anglo-American Churches, by Jolin Bris- 
ted, Counsellor at Law... 

In two large vols. 8vo. Nature displayed in 
her mode of teaching Language to Man, being 
a new and infallible method of acquiring Lan- 

s with unparalleled rapidity, &c. by 
G. Dufief, fifth edition. 
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AGGREGATE 
Of each Description of Persons in the United States and their Territories, according 


and the Act of the 3d of March, 1821, compiled fre 


Maine 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Vermont. 
New York . 
New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
Delaware . 
ir ini 
Nowth Caroli 7 
South Carolina . 
Georgia. . 
Alabama . 
Mississippi 
Louisiana . 
Tennessee . 


Kentucky 
Ohio. . 
Indiana . 
Illinois . 
Missouri. ° 
Territory of Michigan 
Territory of Arkansas 
District of Columbia . 


Grand total 


44 8-6 ae 6 


Free White Males. By Free White Females. . 
>» | 2 let laf fea] s [53 
5 3 lev 33 igz (3 
2 | 22/25/28 2, | | | 
to10 | to 16 |16to018}16 to 26) to45 ke} to 10 | to16 | to26 | to45 |45, 

28,530 19,278} 46,565) 23,982| 30,823] 28,248] 18,527] 1,680] 55,031) 4,297 

22,703 18,413] 34,599} 18,899] 24,806] 25,797/19,925] 124] 52,384] 1,068 

49,506|° 54,414! 38,668] 69,260) 38,308] 52,805) 57,721| 46,171] 3,425] 63,460] 13,301 

7,596] 7,618] 5, 10,917| 5,765) 8,407] 8,671] 7,157] 237] 12,559] 1,162 

25,831| 25,632| 21,814) 35,289] 19,833] 27,205] 29,069|24,978] 50,518] $,581 

24,137| 22,035| 16,189] 35,327] 18,577) 24,713] 23,683)15,236] 935) 50,951] 776 

132,753] 138,634| 81,259] 216,513} 101,904} 132,492] 129,899) 72,385] 15,101| 247,648] 9,113, 

24,639| 24,418) 18,587) 39,921] 19,504] 25,637| 24,693| 18,035] 1,529] 40,812] 1,830 

102,550 64,493} 166,710} 78,425}101,404| 94,345] 59,5991 10,728] 140,801] 7,083 

5,516] 5,607| 3,263] 8,657} 4,311) 5,573! 5,537) 3,299] 331] 13,259] 533 

26,404] 27,916) 16, 39,454] 19,578] 27,293] 26,347/ 15,807] 3,776| 79,135| 4,771 

58,863] 57,898) 38, 98,485] 45,766] 62,411| 55,995|35,686] 2,149] 276,492) 4,509 

39,527| 36,264| 25,483} 70,998] 33,101] 42,253] 38,069| 25,135] 415/174,196| 2,551 

23,984] 22,115)13,919| 39,891] 18,741| 23,662) 20,939| 13,2731 1,237|166,707| 2,684 

19,483] 17,874) 10,860] 33,177] 14,937) 18,642] 15,365] 9,041] 101,185) 2,139 

9,336 4, 15,810} 6,289| 7,993} 6,625) 2,895] 30,642] 452 

4,560 2, 7,220] 3,176) 3,791] 3,107| 1,596] 181] 22,033} 294 

8,747] 11,236] 4,882 11,062} 5,484] 6,708} 5,695] 3,102] 3,145} 53,941] 6,251 

31,028] 27,349] 18,780] 63,419| 27,770] 31,569] 27,931| 15,6 312}101,919| 882 

41,328| 38,178] 25,136] 77,641] 35,120] 41,905] 35,483] 20,7 529| 132,161| 1,617 

57,008 31,626) 106,036] 44,106! 53,337| 48,797|23,689] 3,495] 110,991] 1,459 

14,428 7,066] 27,684] 10,707} 13,635] 12,009] 5,074] 833] 61,315} 429 

6,224 2,641; 9,558} 4,018} 4,842) 4,166) 1, 598| 12,395} 233 

6,537 2,909} 9,7 3,978] 5,076] 4,265) 497| 14,247] 495 

1,334 1,1 525} 692) 595 656| 1,468] 392 

1,497 686) 2,14: -900} 1,179 934 34| 3,613 79 

2,171 1,291] 3,319} 1,640) 2,518] 2,615) 1,351] 853) 512 

776,150 766,09 1200 59 605,240 781,371) 736,600 53,687| 2,070,646] 72,493 


&> The above Table, exhibiting the population of the United States of America, in all the grades, ages, and conditions of freemen ar 
Mr. Isaac Hormes, of Liverpoo!, who resided some years in those extensive regions, and by whom “' An Account of the Unit 


publication in England except “Tut ImrertaL MaGazine,” 
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EGATE AMOUNT 
ccording to the Census taken in virtue of the Act of Congress of the 14th of March, 1820, 
npiled from Returns received at the Department of State. 


SLAVES, FREE COLOURED PERSONS. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
to14 | to26 | to 45 |45, &c.| to14 | to26 | to 45 &c to 14 | to 26 
9,031) 4,297 298,335 
2,384 139} 244,161 
3,460} 13,301 128) 525,287 
2,559) 1,162 2 1 1 14 2 3 83,059 
),518 1 24 1 275,248 
),951 15} 235,764 
’,648) 9,113) 1,861] 1,624 9382 1,544) 1,579 701\1 372,812 
),812) 1,830 860} 1,585 917 628 592) 1,285 449 277,575 
),801| 7,085 1 1 18 65 3 2 1,797} 1,951|3,049,458 
3,259 533 1,244) 889, 337 135 979 611 72,749 
9,135) 4,771 24,736] 14,846| 10,718] 6,073] 22,740) 13,4038 407,350 
5,422) 4,509 96,881] 52,791) 45,438] 23,164| 92,468) 51,972 250/1,065,366 
1,196] 2,551 48,914) 27,511) 19,395} 10,731) 45,055) 25,663 638,829 
5,707] 2,684 51,738} $2,524) 31,641) 14,769) 49,694| 33,991 502,741 
2,139 33,204) 19,541/ 16,249) 6,992/32,141/ 19,879 340,989 
),642 452 9,665] 6,568! 4,200) 1,352) 9,140) 6,141 127 ,90t 
2,033 294 7,016] 4,600} 4,061) 1,178} 6,677| 4,807 75,448 
3,941) 6,251 11,675) 10,876} 10,520! 3,495) 10,763) 11,672 484, 153,407 
|,919 882 20,314) 10,078! 6,529) 2,826) 19,251) 11,153 52| 422,613 
161) 1,617 31,469] 17,132/ 10,944) 4,369) 29,231) 17,407 182) 564,517 
991} 1,459 1 581,434 
315 429 43) 37 11 7 40 21 147,178 
395) 233 170; 179 133 66 139) 128 4° 55,211 
495 2,491] 1,511 852 487| 2,281) 1,461 66,586 
| 392 18; 131 8,896 
3,613 79 323) 276 143 78 293) 268 18; 14,246 
853 512 1,245) 775 671) 316) 1,311 990 33,039 
10,646] 72,493] 349,506] 343,852] 203,088] 163,723) 77,365, 324,344 202, 18,281) 4,632! 9,637,999 
| Total Slaves, 1,558,128. 


of freemen and slaves, cannot but prove highly gratifying to those who feel an interest in transatlantic concerns. It bas been furnished by 
int af the United States,” in one vol. octavo, has been just published. We are not aware that this Table is to be fuund in any periodical 
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